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CHAPTER I. 

Summer has passed and gone. 

It has died, this year, not calmly and 
gently as is sometimes its way, with slowly- 
dropping leaves, with softly-fading floweiF, 
creeping each day a little nearer and a little 
nearer to its end ; but in a passion of storms 
and winds that have swept it swiftly and 
irretrievably to its ruin. 

There was never, so they said, so bright, 
so short a summer. By the end of July it 
was over and gone; and the sun who had 
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shone so royally through the three bright 
months of it has hidden his face for many 
a long day now. 

The rains are having it all their own way, 
and the world looks on this, the first of 
October, a drenched, sodden, miserable world, 
so thoroughly soaked through and through 
that not all the frosts of winter nor all the 
strong bright sunshine of spring can make it 
dry again. 

The boughs of the great old trees in the 
desolate park-land that lies around the house 
where Dorothy and Psyche were born are 
bending their shorn branches beneath strong 
gusts of wind and rain, and beneath, their 
leaves whirl to and fro in little yellow 
showers, or lie in sere and sodden heaps. 
The flowers in the neglected garden — long 
ago dead — lie unswept, untended, where they 
have fallen. The sun-dial, loosened by wind 
and rain, bends feebly towards the ground. 
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The old legend that Dorothy with her own 
hands has so often rubbed bright, is no longer 
legible. 

" Tempus fugit.** 

Time has passed, for it and for others. It 
will never again count out the fleeting hours 
that the sun used to reflect upon its shining 
face. 

The rains had begun — so they had noticed 
— on the very day that Sir John had brought 
Psyche back to the home which she had left 
so gladly and gaily ; and when, having lain 
her on her little bed, and left her with 
Dorothy's arms once more around her, he 
had gone down the old stone steps with eyes 
a little dim for sorrow and compassion, he 
had noticed a white butterfly lying on the 
path, with its gay little wings all draggled, 
beaten down by the first heavy shower, and 
picking it up gently and carefully, had laid it 
where the rains could no longer reach it — 
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where the first ray of sunshine might bring it 
back to life — for to him it had seemed the 
emblem of the girl he had just now brought 
home. 

But the rains had never ceased, and all 
through August and September there was 
little sunshine, and never once again that 
year did Sir John see a white butterfly 
sporting in it. 

And for many long and weary days they 
who best loved the girl, whose little day of 
happiness and brightness so quickly over, had 
been so sorely and cruelly stricken by the 
rough winds of adversity, had hardly dared 
to hope that she would ever again come back 
to life and love. 

It seemed indeed as if it was only Dorothy's 
strong and tender arms, Dorothy's unwearied 
care and unceasing prayers, that dragged her 
slowly and unwillingly back to the world she 
had so nearly quitted. 
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How is it that we who believe so firmly 
that heaven is happiness, who know so sadly 
that earth is at best but a poor admixture 
of joy and sorrow, pray so urgently, so 
fervently, as surely in all the days of our 
prosperity we never prayed before — for life — 
bare life — ^if one we love most dearly lies 
stricken unto death ? If some angel from 
heaven could show us all that life might 
mean for that dear one — all the sorrows, all 
the disappointments of it — should we cease 
our prayers,? I think not. In that great 
extremity, it is life — only life — ^that we ask 
for. 

And yet in the sad and terrible days that 
followed ; in the long and wearyf ul hours that 
attended Psyche's slow struggle back to health 
and strength, back to the full knowledge of 
all that she had lost in the past and of the 
little she had to look forward to in the future, 
even Dorothy's strong and stedfast faith 
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must have been sometimes sorely tried by a 
sad wonder whether she had done well and 
wisely to desire so passionately to keep her 
darling with her. 

Convalescence — ^the slow return from the 
pains and torpor of great illness to the full 
powers of mind and body— may be the 
pleasantest time in a life, if life means love 
and happiness. But it may also be the 
unpleasantest. 

For that woman who comes back from the 
border-lands of the grave to fill once more 
the place which she knows— missing her— 
would for ever have remained vacant ; comes 
back to loving eyes weeping for very gladness 
at her return, to tender child-touches and 
words of inarticulate welcome — surely no 
time was ever half so glad — so sweet? . . . 

But for that one, who coming back, and 
looking with dull and desolate eyes out on the 
world to which she has unwillingly returned, 
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sees no place in it for her to fill — no place 
which missing her would long have remained 
vacant, comes back to find those eyes, those 
hands whose look, whose touch had made 
earth like heaven, gone from her for ever— 
there is no time that is half so sad, nor so 
hard to bear. 

The very lassitude and feebleness consequent 
on a long illness make the troubles that brought 
it about the more unendurable. 

For all the days of their lives, be they many 
or few, Dorothy and Psyche will probably never 
suffer any more sorrowful ones than these. 

And yet Dolly goes through them with 
an uncomplaining and steadfast courage which 
never wearies, never fiags. 

But though the world, which reckons 
among the long scroll of its heroines and 
martyrs they who have been strung up to 
some wonderful or noble deed by the strong 
excitement of a moment, or the sense of a 
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great and worthy cause, can take no count of 
those who, day by day, hour by hour, fight 
their fight alone and unobserved, it is possible 
that their heroism surpasses that of others. 
m m m m m ¥it 

The day is waning. The rain beats in 
fitful gusts against the darkening window- 
panes of the little room, which from among 
all the other deserted and desolate rooms of 
the big, dreary house, Dolly and Psyche have 
chosen for their chief habitation. 

Dolly is sitting by the window with her 
head bent over some sewing. 

Psyche is lying on a couch drawn near 
to the fire, which casts its gleams upon her. 

That bright and brilliant beauty which had 
for a short time won her so much admiration 
appears, among other good gifts, to have 
almost deserted her. Her cheeks are drawn 
and pale, and though she had never at the 
best of times been possessed of much colour, 
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yet that rare and delicate pallor which had 
formerly rather enhanced her attractions than 
detracted from them, was altogether different 
from this — the pallor of illness and of that 
most subtle of all destroyers of beauty — a 
settled and brooding discontent. Her eyes, 
always large and dark, are now marked by 
deep hollows that make them seem overlarge 
for her small face. Her hair, whose ruddy 
tints artists had admired and women had 
envied, is knotted carelessly behind her head, 
with that utter disregard for appearances 
which is the surest sign of a woman's hope- 
lessness ; and her black gown sets loosely on 
her wasted figure. 

" The days are so long, so dark and dreary," 
she says, restlessly turning to and fro, and 
tossing her poor thin arms, that so little while 
ago had looked so round, and white, and 
plump in her sleeveless gown of ivory satin — 
" I am like Mariana — ' I am aweary, aweary — 
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I would that I were dead ! ' Dolly, Dolly, why 
will you go on sewing ? It tires me so to see 
you." 

"Perhaps," says Dolly, lifting her head 
with an attempt at a smile, " if Mariana 
had had some work to do she would not have 
found the days so long." 

"Do you mean that I ought to work?" 
she answers, with that quick irritability which 
is one of the most trying phases of conval- 
escence. "As if I could ! — as if I could do 
anything while I am so miserable ! " 

"No, indeed, dear, I did not mean that," 
says Dolly, gently. " You are too weak, too 
ill. You must do nothing for a very long 
time but try and get well and strong again. 
But all the same," dropping her work and 
lifting her sad and patient eyes, " I want you 
to believe that God has sent you no worse 
troubles than He sends to many others. 
Think of the women who are compelled to 
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stitch and stitch for bare life, for poor and 
bitter bread, for want of which their little 
ones or their husbands are dying. There are 
many of them, I believe, — and just think how 
hard and terrible life must seem to themr 

" Not more hard than it seems to me," says 
the girl, sitting up and clasping her hands. 
"I know," she goes on excitedly, "that you 
must think me but a poor creature. I think 
myself so. I am always complaining, always 
crying; but, all the same" (with a sudden light 
in her sunken eyes), " I am sure — quite sure — 
that I too could work my fingers to the bone 
if there were any one I cared for who needed 
it — to whom it could do any good. But," 
sinking back again, " what is the good of our 
work — yours and mine ? — what is the good 
of anything ? " 

But to this Dolly answers nothing — her 
needle goes in and out, in and out, in silence. 
How often during the past weeks has she 
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heaxd the same words — or words whose 
burden has always been the same — always 
the same ! *' What is the good of any- 
thing?" Even to her it seems perhaps 
at this moment a question that it is difficult 
to answer. 

" Dolly ! " the other goes on presently, 
still in the same nervous, highly-strung tones, 
"are we to go on for ever — ^you and I — 
living in this desolate house all by ourselves ? 
We are so young — ^so terribly young" (with 
a pitiful shudder). **Does it not seem 
strange that our lives should be done before 
they have well begun ? " 

** I know," says Dolly, slowly and solemnly, 
folding her clasped hands on her dropped 
work, and looking out with wistful, straining 
eyes into the gathering twilight, *'that the 
way seems dark — very dark ; but I am sure — 
quite sure — that God will send the light soon. 
It may seem long in coming, but" (with 
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a serene and earnest smile) " it will come ! 
Be sure of that.^ 

"It seems to me," says the other most 
bitterly, "that God has forgotten us, like 
every one else." 

Dolly folds her work, and coming over to 
the fire rests one arm on the mantelpiece, 
looking down into it. 

" There is one friend who has not forgotten 
US," she says gently, not Answering the worst 
part of this speech, for she knows that the 
deadly disbelief in the very goodness of God, 
which is so apt to follow on the sudden 
shattering of all belief in human love and 
goodness, lies at present beyond her power 
to attack, — "one at least who has never 
deserted us, and I am not sure that one good 
friend is not worth a dozen acquaintances." 

"Yes," says Psyche, slowly and grudgingly, 
"Sir John has been good,r— very good. But 
I suppose that it is only because it is his 
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nature to be kind to any thing or any one 
that is in trouble. Even he" (with a bitter 
smile) "will tire of us soon. Perhaps he 
has tired already. He has not been here 
to-day." 

"He has gone to see the lawyer on our 
business," answers Dolly, stooping to stir the 
fire, which, l&lazing up and casting a brighter 
light on her face, shows how worn and thin 
it has grown during these last months. " No 
doubt he will be here soon." 

There is a minute's silence, and during that 
minute. Psyche, watching her sister's face, is 
assailed by a sudden sharp pang. 

** Dolly ! " she says quickly, " you are ill ! 
You look ill. You are thin and pale, and I " 
(with a tremble in her voice) "have never 
even seen it before. All this while you have 
been wearing yourself out for me, and / have 
been thinking of myself — always of myself 
— and never even thanked you for it. You 
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would have done better to let me die" 
(burstiDg into tears) ; "I am a selfish wretch, 
not fit to live ! " 

"My dear," says Dolly, kneeling by her 
side and stroking her hands, "indeed I 
am not ill. What can have made you take 
such a notion into your head? You know" 
(with a spirited smile) "I never had much 
of a complexion at the best of times, and 
black gowns always make people look thin." 

"You are deceiving me," answers Psyche, 
regarding her with an aroused and most 
earnest scrutiny. " You are ill. No one ever 
looked as you look who was well and strong. 
You ought to go out; you mtist go out and 
get fresh air. You must take port wine and 
all those nourishing things you have been 
wasting on me — and — and, above all, you 
must not worry yourself any more." 

" Is not that more than I can promise ? " 

asks Dolly, looking up with a smile that has 
VOL. III. 39 

■7 1 
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this time a suspicion of tears in it, for this 
one touch of sympathy goes nearer to breaking 
down her courage than all her past trials. 
" How can I help worrying while you are so 
unhappy ? " 

"Then I will not be unhappy any more," 
she answers, excitedly. "I will laugh and 
sing and go about as usual. I will do all the 
work and you shall rest. After all," stretch- 
ing out her arms as if she would try their 
strength, " I am really quite as strong as 
ever I was. It is only that I have not had 
the courage to take up my life where I 
dropped it." 

"Promise to try and be really happier, and 
that will do me all the good in the world," 
says Dolly with gentle soberness. "But it 
wilf not do me much good that you should 
pretend to be." 

There is a little silence. Something in 
these last words has taken Dolly back to the 
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days, long past, never forgotten, when the 
little golden-haired baby's naughtiest fits, 
most passionate tears, had always most easily 
been conquered by the assurance that " she 
would make Dolly unhappy if she cried." 
Ttow often the little soft face has pillowed 
itself to sleep in her arms 1 She remembers 
how close she used to hold it to her heart, 
thinking it the sweetest, loveliest thing in all 
the earth ; how passionately and fervently she 
used to long to keep it from all danger and 
trouble, and how impotent all her prayers, all 
her longings have been ! 

And Psyche sits with strained and wistful 
eyes and clasped hands, thinking too. 

"Dolly," she says presently, hesitating a 
little, " I want to explain to you ; I want you 
to understand that — that it is not only because 
I know that . . . that Captain Darrell never 
cared for me as I thought he did — that I have 
been so very unhappy all this while. I do not 
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mean — I do not pretend to you," she goes on 
with feverish earnestness, ** that that alone 
would not have been hard enough to bear. 
To care for any one very much, with all your 
heart " (with a little sob), " and to know that 
all the time he had never cared much for you 
— not so much that he would give up anything 
for you — that alone would be hard for any 
woman, would not it ? " 

" My dear, my dear ! " says Dolly, nearly 
sobbing too ; ** you must not talk of it. You 
will be ill again." 

" But," she continues eagerly, not noticing 
this interruption, " if that had come alone I 
could have borne it — I wotdd have borne it ; 
or at any rate if I had broken my heart over 
it I would never have let any one know it. 
To cry always, and make yourself ill over a 
man who had never cared for you — who had 
only " (with sudden crimson spots flaming on 
her pale cheeks) " amused himself with you, 
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who had thrown you over — that would show 
but a poor spirit, would not it ? — and I — I 
never had a poor spirit ; had I, Dolly ? " 

" Hush, dear, hush ! '' 

"I think almost Grannie would have got 
her own way," she goes on, with a poor little 
attempt at a smile, " if she had had time. I 
think that I should have been ready to marry 
Mr. Brooke or any one, just to show him that 
I was not so weak or so foolish as to break my 
heart for love, if — '' (shuddering) " if it had not 
been for what happened afterwards." 

"Psyche, darling!'' Dolly entreats, "do 
not talk of it. Do not dwell on it." 

But she does not listen to her, does not even 
hear her. 

" One blow at a time — that one can bear," 
she goes on with a rising voice, and an excite- 
ment that grows with every word ; " but three 
blows, one after the other — three such heavy 
blows — ^that was more than any one could 
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bear. When I knew — when Grannie told me 
— that I, who had thought so much of myself, 
who had held my head so high, was only all 
the while a poor girl whose own father had 
dishonoured her, who had never any right" 
(breaking into passionate tears) " to even the 
name she bore, who had been sneered at and 
pitied for the slur upon her — those were the 
words, Dolly — those were the very words ! 
then it broke down all my courage." 

There is a moment's silence. Dolly has 
hidden her face in her hands. She is crying 
too. 

" It was all my fault," she says, sorrowfully 
and brokenly, — "all my fault. I would hide 
the story from you. I thought it would make 
you unhappy to know of it ; and to think that 
after all — after all " — (in a despairing voice) '* it 
should have been told to you so cruelly and at 
such a time ! " 

"I do not know that Grannie told it so 
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cruelly," says the girl slowly and consider- 
ingly. "She tried to make me understand 
that she had never believed it — that it was all 
a lie — a terrible lie ; but all the same " (with a 
bitter smile), " she made it very clear to me 
that it was a lie that had found belief, and 
that I must think myself very fortunate that 
any man thought me good enough to marry." 

" Psyche ! Psyche ! " cries Dolly, holding 
out her hands imploringly, as if she finds in 
these words a sting to pierce her to the heart. 

" It may have been cruel of her to tell me 
so. I think " (with a shudder) " it was cruel ; 
but all the same there is no good deceiving 
ourselves, Dolly, — it is true. Do you know " 
(sinking her voice to a whisper) "that he 
told me the same thing ? When I asked him 
whether there was any good reason why hi 
uncle should object to me more than to any 
other girl, he acknowledged that there «?«*." 

" He is a wretch 1 — a selfish wretch ! " cries 
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Dolly with a vehemence that is not at all 
i38ual to her. "How could he dare to say 
such a thing ? " 

" Do not abuse him/' says Psyche, drawing 
back a little coldly. " Not just yet ; in a 
little while perhaps I shall be able to hate 
him, but '' (with a long and quivering breath) 
" not yet, — not quite yet." 

Then after a pause — 

"After all,'' she goes on with a quietude 
that is more pathetic than her former emotion, 
"he only told me the truth. It is myself 
that I ought to blame — not- him. So long as 
he found me pretty and amusing, he amused 
himself — that is all. I suppose that any other 
man would have done the same. It was only 
my folly and vanity that made me think that 
he really loved me so much as to give up 
anything for me." 

" You are wrong — quite wrong ! " says Dolly 
vehemently. "No other man" (thinking of 
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the one to whom she mentally compares all 
others) " would have behaved so badly — so 
cruelly." 

But Psyche allows this statement to pass 
unquestioned. She is, in fact, too full of her 
own story to notice much what her sister 
says. 

"And when the last blow came — ^the last 
and the worst," she goes on earnestly — "it 
seemed as if I had no more power left ; as if 
I could not bear any more. I hardly know 
what happened after that. When one has 
been saying passionate and terrible things of 
a person one believes to be alive and well — 
to hear that he is dead — dead and beyond the 
power of reconciliation and forgiveness — that 
is more terrible than anything ! " 

There is a moment's tremulous silence, then 
she stretches out her arms with a loving 
and tender gesture, and clasps them round her 
sister's neck. 
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"Dolly, dear," she says gently, "you are 
all that I have left. There is no one in the 
world who cares much for me but you, and I 
have made you unhappy and sorry. But" 
(with a brave smile) " I will make you un- 
happy no more. I will ..." 

But she breaks down there ; the smile ends 
in a sob, and for a moment they are clasped 
in each other's arms in a silence neither dares 
to break. 

And before either of them can speak again, 
the sudden closing of the hall-door, the sound 
of quick strong footsteps, makes them start 
asunder. 

" It is Sir John ! " says Psyche quickly. 
" And he will see that I have been crying 
again. He will think that I am always 

crying." 

He comes in, bringing into the warm room 
a fresh atmosphere of wind and rain. 

"Are you both here?" he asks, peering 
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about in the semi-darkness. " I can scarcely 
sec you/' 

He shakes hands with Dolly first — clasping 
her hand with the strength and heartiness of a 
great and assured fnendliness ; but when he 
turns to Psyche, there is noticeable in his 
manner a good deal less confidence, and a 
great deal more tenderness. 

" Are you better ? '' he asks anxiously, 
trying to sec her face; "are you feeling 
stronger to-day ? " 

"Not only better, but quite well," she 
answers briskly, and with a smile so bright 
that she trusts to it to disguise the marks of 
her recent tears. " I have been telling Dolly,'' 
she goes on quickly, " that I am tired of being 
sick and sorry ; that I mean no longer to be 
either the one or the other. After all " 
(laughing a little) " it is not a rdle that suits 
me — is it ? " 

But he does not answer her. He stands 
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silent and puzzled by this new, strange mood 
which his experience of women's ways is not 
large enough to explain ; puzzled still more by 
the fact that if she had not laughed he could 
have sworn she had been crying. But before 
he is able to adapt himself to it, it changes 
again, swiftly and suddenly— a possibiUty 
which he might certainly have looked for 
in her. 

" Sir John ! *' she says of a sudden, in an 
altogether diflferent tone, and coming a step 
nearer lays her two white hands on his arms ; 
" I have been thanking Dolly, and I want to 
thank you for all you have done for me. You 
have been so good to me — so good ! '' (the tears 
gathering in her great soft eyes) ; " always 
kind and patient ; always most gentle and for- 
bearing ; and I — I am afraid " (with a struggle 
to smile) " that I must have tried you very 
sorely. But I want to tell you — I want to 
promise you as I have promised Dolly, that I 
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will not trouble you any more. I am not 
going to fret any more. I am going to be 
quite well — quite happy. ..." 

Her voice fialters, breaks ; her hands drop 
from his arms; she bursts into tears, and 
before he can say one word to stop her, or 
hold out his hand to detain her, she has fled 
from the room, and he hears the door close 
sharply after her. 

And he and Dolly are left alone. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

"What is the matter?" he asks sharply, 
turning to her. '* What has happened to 
upset her again ? " 

Dolly has turned away, and is busy lighting 
the lamp which stands on a side-table. 

There are a good many women who seem 
destined to play through life the part of the 
homely and unappreciated Martha, and she is 
one of them. 

** Leave the light — I do not see that we 
want it," he says almost crossly. " I Want to 
know what has vexed her." 

Thus commanded, Dolly having finished her 
work comes over and takes her seat by the 
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fire. Her back is turned to the light, and if 
it were not, he is not qnick enough to read the 
marks on her face, to see that she, too, has 
been crying. 

" She would talk about — about all that 
happened before her illness ; I could not help 
it," she begins, almost apologetically. " I was 
afraid that it would make her ill again ; but 
indeed she would not listen to me." 

There is a moment's silence. He is stand- 
ing leaniiig against the mantelpiece, looking 
into the fire. 

" Do you mean," he asks, not lifting his 
eyes, " that she was talking of that man 
again 

" Yes ; she spoke of him," she answers 
slowly and consideringly, not at all resenting 
the question ; for indeed, since the day when 
he brought Psyche home, when Lady Conyng- 
hame, in the extremity of her position, had 
been forced to admit so much of the truth 
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that he had gained a very fair notion of 
it, they have had no secrets from him. 
" But though she would not blame him as 
he ought to be blamed, I really hope — I am 
almost sure — that she is in a fair way to 
getting over it. I think " (looking up at him) 
" that she begins to understand what sort of 
man he is." 

" Is that true ? " he asks, turning to her 
with a sudden bright light on his face, and 
with an excitement which the occasion hardly 
seemed to justify. " Are you sure, Dolly — 
are you sure ? " 

"As sure as I can be of anything,*' she 
answers quietly. 

To her there seems nothing strange in this 
strong interest. He has, through these last 
sad and terrible months, so thoroughly and 
actively identified himself with all her troubles 
and trials that she takes his sympathy as a 
matter of course. 
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*' She spoke of him as a man who had only 
amused Jibnself — ^who had never cared for her 
well enough to make any sacrifice for her. 
She said that in a little while, if it had not 
been for what happened afterwards, she might 
almost have been ready to marry some one 
else if only to show him that she did not 
greatly care. If " (hesitatingly) — " if she can 
even think of marrying some one else, it shows 
that she cannot really have loved him — do 
not you think so ? " 

" Thank God ! '' he says fervently, leaning 
his face on his hands so that she cannot see 
it. Then more to himself than to her — " I 
ought to have known it. I ought to have 
been sure of it ; but I did not hope — I did 
not dare to hope that it would be so soon." 

But even these words — even the voice in 

which he says them — do not enlighten her. 

She makes so sure — ^has made so sure all 

along — that the interest, the deep and kindly 
VOL. III. 40 
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sympathy which he has taken in the troubles 
of the girl whom he has known from a little 
child, are only part of his honest and kindly 
nature — a thing to be expected from him — 
not wondered at. 

" After all," he says, still as if arguing with 
himself, ** it would be indeed impossible that 
a woman should go on caring for a man who 
has proved himself such a heartless scoundrel, 
would not it ? That he should have taken her 
fancy was rational enough. He is good-look- 
ing " (making the admission grudgingly, but 
with an honesty that is conspicuous in him) 
*' and he is possessed of all those arts that can 
win a woman's liking ; but that she should 
go on caring for him, wasting all her life for 
him now that she understands his mean 
and paltry nature, that would be impossible, 
would not it ? " 

Dolly hesitates. There is a noticeable pause 
before she answers. 
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"I think," she says presently, "that if a 
woman really cared very much for a man, she 
would go on loving him even if he committed 
all the crimes in the Calendar, if she were 
sure that he loved her ; but to know that he 
never loved her really, that he had only had 
but a poor sort of liking for her at the best — 
that would cure most women. It will certainly 
cure Psyche. She was always proud and 
high-spirited, and I think that in a little 
while — not all at once, perhaps, — but in a 
little while her pride will get the better of 
her love." 

He takes this speech in silence, and stands 
looking into the fire with a thoughtful 
smile ; but in his look there is something of 
the elation of a man who has received good 
tidings. 

" I fancy," Dolly goes on, taking his sym- 
pathy for granted, " that she has really suf- 
fered most from what happened afterwards. 
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I cannot quite gather from what she says how 
Lady Conynghame told her that story, but 

« 

I am sure that she must have told it most 
cruelly, and that it has been a terrible shock 
to her. After all " (lifting her eyes to his face) 
" you were right, and I was wrong. I ought 
not to have left her to hear it from any one 
else." 

" Poor child I " he says in a low voice. 
'' Poor child ! " 

There is another silence; then he raises 
his face and resumes something of his ordinary 
manner. 

*' I came here to tell you about Gray. I 
have seen him, and we have gone into the 
whole matter ; but " (hesitatingly) *' I am 
afraid I have only bad news for you, and one 
does not like to be the bearer of bad news. 
Shall I tell you now, or would you rather wait 
until another time ? '* 

"Tell me now," she answers quietly, 
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only clasping her hands a little tighter, 
like one who steadies herself to receive a 
shock. 

Mr. Gray is the solicitor to whom Mr. 
Dalrymple's entangled affairs have been en- 
trusted, and she knows hoV much depends 
upon his verdict. 

" I am afraid," he begins slowly and reluct- 
antly, " from what he tells me, and even he 
is hardly able to give a just opinion yet — your 
father s affairs were in such a desperate muddle 
— that when everything is paid and realized 
there will be very little saved from the wreck. 
There will be only, he thinks " (averting his 
eyes as if he hardly dares to see how she will 
take these tidings), " about a hundred a year 
left for you. The sale of the house and the 
small portion of land that is not mortgaged 
may bring about another hundred, he hopes, 
but it is so dilapidated, and there is so 
little land left with it, that it might be 
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some time before it found a purchaser, and, 
in the mean time. . ." 

Then he breaks off. He has delivered 
himself of his bad news in the desperate and 
bungUng fashion of a man who is unaccus- 
tomed to disguise the truth. Having got 
over it, he is able to face her more bravely. 

" It is very bad, I am afraid," he says, look- 
ing at her kindly. " But do not worry over 
it. It may turn out better than we think 
after all" 

" The sale of the house ! " she repeats 
slowly, her eyes wandering round, and taking 
in all the familiar details of the room. " Do 
you mean that we must leave this house ? " 

" I am afraid," he answers gravely, " that 
you could not hope to live here on so little." 

"Where can we go? What can we do?" 
she asks with the hopeless bewilderment of 
one who suddenly finds life presented to her 
under a new and altogether unlooked-for 
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aspect. She has always, indeed, expected 

poverty; expected to live hardly and fare 

frugally, to use her brains and her energies 

as too many people are compelled to use them 

in the desperate endeavour to make two ends 

meet ; but the possibility of leaving the house 

where she has lived all her life, where her 

father and her forefathers have lived all their 

lives, is one that has not yet occurred to her. 

"I suppose" (with a little smile that makes 

her lips quiver) " that there is not anywhere 

we can live on a hundred a year ? " 

That smile tries his forbearance sorely. He 
feels he would like to curse the folly and 
the improvidence of the man who has brought 
his children to this strait. But he does 
not. He seats himself on a chair close to 
her, and stretches out his hand to her. 

"Will you leave it to me?" he says very 
gently, — " will you trust it all to me ? There 
is no reason you should even think about it 
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yet. You must go on staying here, and 
doing just as you have done, and" (hesi- 
tating a little) "things are sure to arrange 
themselves somehow." 

She lets her hand rest in his for a moment, 
and meets his eyes gravely and steadily. 

"I understand you," she says slowly — ^then 
sadly shaking her head, — " but no ! Things 
cannot arrange themselves like that. Your 
kindness, your care, your friendship you shall 
give us always if" (with a little smile) ''you 
will not be ashamed of us when we are so 
poor, but — nothing more. What has to be 
done, is best done soon," she goes on, drawing 
a heavy breath. **Now I know that we 
have hardly enough to pay even the wages 
of the few poor servants we are compelled 
to keep, we must not stay here a day longer 
than we are obliged.'' 

" And Psyche ? " he asks briefly, and almost 
brusquely. " Have you thought of her ? 
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How is she to bear life on a hundred a 
year 

His words seem to her cruel. 

She drops her face on her hands with a 
little cry — she cannot answer him. There 
is a silence, a silence pregnant with thought. 
Hers are too bitter for speech. His grow too 
strong to refrain from it. 

"Dolly," he says after a while, in a voice 
that seems new and strange to her, " there is 
something I want to say to you ; I had not 
meant to say it yet. I intended to try and 
keep my own counsel a little longer, but 
now " (with a pause) ** it seems necessary that 
I should speak." 

She drops her hands and looks at him, her 
eyes slowly widening, her face paling. 

" Have you not guessed my secret ? " he goes 
on, in a voice that is strangely moved, 
and with a sudden flush on his dark face. 
" It has seemed to me sometimes that 
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you could not fail to guess it; that I have 
hidden it so badly that it must be apparent to 
every one — or at any rate to you^ who know 
me so well, — who have always been my best 
friend." 

She begins to tremble, but she clasps her 
hands the tighter to hide it, and turns her 
face a little from him, but still she does not 
speak. 

**It seems ridiculous, incredible," he con- 
tinues quickly, " that I, at my age, with my 
experience, should fall in love as hotly, as 
irrationally as a young man of twenty, — does 
not it? And yet, I have fallen in love — and 
love is no light thing when one is over forty, 
I have so often tried to gather up courage to 
tell you, and I have always failed ; but now I 
may tell you, Dolly, may I not? You will 
listen to me ? — you will tell me whether I 
may dare to hope ? " 

'* Not now, not now ! " she says with a 
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strange nervousness, and a sudden brilliant 
flush that makes her small pale face look 
almost beautiful. " Tell me some other time 
— ^not to-day." 

" No ; I must tell you to-day — now ! " he 
answers, with a firmness that will take no 
denial "I could not sleep or eat until I 
have told you. I think that I have not slept 
nor known, any peace for days past. I have 
gone through all the tortures and torments of 
love — ^all the hot fits and cold fits — all the 
hopes and fears. Will you laugh at me for 
a presumptuous fool, that sometimes I have 
dared to hope that when she understands 
how dearly I love her, how tenderly I will 
care for her, as none of those younger and 
handsomer men who would seem to have so 
much better right to her could ever have 
cared — that in time — not all at once, but 
in time — she might grow to like me a little — 
and to give herself to me ? " 
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He breaks off, moved by a strong emotion. 
And she sits quite still, just as she sat before, 
only her hands are locked more tightly to- 
gether, her face has grown of a deadly pallor, 
and her eyes are set and strained like the 
eyes of one who looks upon some terrible 
vision. But she does not speak; though all 
her life depended upon it she could not speak 
just then. 

"I hardly know," he goes on presently, 
" when it was I first began to care for her. 
I think" (dreamily) "it must have been on 
that day when I met her by the stile, when 
she asked me to take the thorn out of her 
poor little hand, but I had a fancy even 
then that there was some one she liked 
better than she could ever like me ; and 
though I followed her up to London once or 
twice I never dared to think of her, — I never 
acknowledged even to myself that I loved 
her, until the day when she lay white and 
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stricken in my arms, just as helplessly as she 
had lain there when she was a little child. 
Then " (with a long and heavy breath) — " then 
I knew that I loved her." 

He pauses in his story, but still she does 
not speak. Even to him, so engrossed with 
his own passion, as every man in love is, that 
it leaves little room for other thoughts or for 
remembrance of the past, there seems some- 
thing strange in her continued silence. 

" Are you listening to me ? " he asks, turn- 
ing to her. " Do you understand me, or 
does my folly seem too incredible to you ? " 

Then, indeed, she turns her white set face 
and raises her dull and heavy eyes to his. 

" Yes," she says slowly, and in a voice that 
is dull and strange as her look — ** I under- 
stand. You love — Psyche." 

" Yes, I love her," he answers, dwelling on 
the words with a passionate tenderness. "I 
love her so much that if I lose her life 
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will Dot seem to be worth having. K she 
had been happy and radiant, surrounded by 
friends and lovers as I have seen her but 
lately, J[ should never have dared to hope that 
I, who have so little to recommend me to a 
young woman's fancy, could ever win her ; 
but seeing her desolate, forsaken, unhappy, 
and knowing that I can protect her, can 
save her at least from those sordid cares that 
make the world so unbearable, I have dared to 
think it possible. Tell me, Dolly, tell me — 
you who have been my best and truest friend 
— ^am I rash, presumptuous, ridiculous? — or 
do you think I may venture to hope ? " 

And she must speak — ^must answer him. A 
pain that would stab another woman to fury 
goes to her heart, and something of the sharp- 
ness of it reveals itself in her voice, yet not 
so plainly that he can perceive it. 

" How can I tell ? " she asks passionately. 
" How can one woman judge for another ? " 
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His face changes ; the hope that a moment 
ago had made it almost radiant, falls of an 
instant to something nearer despair. 

And seeing and understanding, with the 
quick sympathy of one who has always 
all her life thought more of others than of 
herself, she forgets her own pain in 
his. 

" If," she says slowly and falteringly— ^^ if 
she can love you — and I do not mean to tell 
you that she will not — I know, indeed, she is 
already very fond of you — I am sure ... I 
believe that there is no one in the world that 
could make her happier than you will. If . . . 
if my good wishes can do you any good, you 
have them." 

He lifts his face, and quickly and impuls- 
ively stretches out his hands to her. 

** Thank you, DoUy," he says, with a sudden 
moisture in his eyes; ** thank you, with all 
my heart ! '' 
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But after a moment she withdraws her 
hands from his. 

" I ought to have known — I ought to have 
understood/' she says quickly, with a nervous 
quivering of her lips, the only sign of emotion 
she is unable altogether to control. " If I had 
not been so absorbed in all our troubles I 
suppose that I could not have been so 
blind — so miserably blind ! But " (catch- 
ing her breath) "it has come upon me so 
suddenly." 

" Have I spoken too soon ? " he asks, gently 
and humbly. " I suppose it does seem soon to 
you ; but you cannot tell how long these ter- 
rible months have seemed to me, while I have 
been compelled to watch her suflfering, to see 
her unhappiness, without the right to comfort 
her. I did not mean to tell you yet. I meant 
to try and keep my secret to myself, and only 
do my best to serve you and her ; but when 
you told me that you believed she was already 
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beginning to be cured of her liking for that 
miserable scoundrel ; when I knew that you 
must be turned out of your home, and that I, 
— I who have so much, yet had not ev^n the 
right to ask you to share it with me, it seemed 
as if I coM not help telling you/' 

But to this she says nothing. It is hard on 
a woman, even brave as she is, to know that 
she herself has dealt the final blow to her own 
happiness. 

" Dolly," he says presently, and in a voice 
that shows how strongly he is agitated, "if 
you would only come to me — ^you and she — 
and share my desolate, miserable home, I would 
ask 80 little from her — only her tolerance, only 
her bare liking. I am sure that some day, 
when she knows how greatly I love her, my 
love must win hers.'* 

"Are you sure," she asks, suddenly and 
sharply, turning to him, "that you do love 
her? You were always kind and generous, 
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that I know; but is it only kindness, only 
generosity ? " 

" Am I sure ? " he answers, with something 
like a smile ; " am I sure that I live and 
breathe, that heaven is above us ? Am I sure 
that if I lose her, I lose all hope in the world ? '' 

And after that she asks no more questions. 
His look and his tone would convince any 
woman living of his truth, and she is not hard 
to convince. It seems to her so possible to 
love Psyche. 

It is he who speaks next. 

*^ There is one thing more I have to ask of 
you, and I am afraid '' (hesitatingly) ^' it will be 
the hardest for you to grant. You have given 
me more hope than I dared to expect. You 
have not, at any rate" (with a little laugh), 
" told me that I am an old fool, though you 
might, perhaps, have done so. But — but I 
want more from you than that. Can you 
guess what it is, Dolly ? " 
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She shakes her head mutely. Indeed at 
this moment she feels as though her courage 
were being tried almost beyond bearing. If 
he only would go — would leave her to herself 
and her misery ! 

" I want you to speak to her, to break it to 
her," he says slowly and diffidently, as if he 
were almost ashamed of himself for asking it. 
" I was never a coward before ; but now I have 
become worse than a coward. I feel that I 
dare not plead for myself. I want you to 
plead for me — to say the best you can of me ; 
to tell her that though I am so much older, 
than she is — more than twenty years older 
God help me ! — though I am grey-haired and 
sober, and may seem grim and hard to her — 
yet I will love her more passionately, more 
fondly than any of those who have all the 
good gifts of youth and high spirits to recom- 
mend them. I want you to tell her that I 
long to protect her, to cherish her, to . . . Dolly 
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— Dolly ! " (breaking down) " Will you plead 
for me, as you alone can ? Do it in your own 
time, your own way. 1 trust all my hopes to 

you." . 

" How can I do it ? — how can I ? " she cries, 
with such a passionate pain breaking through 
the composure of her voice, that it must have 
been apparent to any man less absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

*' You can do it better than any one in the 
world," he urges hotly. "You have more 
influence, more power over her than any one 
else in the world. You stand to her in the 
place of a mother. Do you think I have not 
seen, have not blessed you for all your tender- 
ness and patience to her ? If you will tell her 
— if you can honestly tell her, that you believe 
she will do well to marry me, that will be my 
best chance. I would not ask you — on my 
honour I would not ask you — if I did not 
believe that I could make her happy." 
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" I will do it if you wish it," she says at 
last in a faint and weary tone — "if you are 
sure that it is best." 

" I am sure, quite sure," he answers quickly. 
Then with a diffidence and humility that seem 
to Bit strangely on him, being so unlike his 
ordinary manner — "You — you will say the 
best you can for me, Dolly ? You will make 
the best of my good points, the least of my 
bad ones ? " 

"After all," she says with a smile, into 
which she tries to infuse some spirit, " I 
am not sure that your worst are so very 
bad." 

" To some women it might not seem so," he 
says with the despondency, the utter lack of 
confidence, of a man who is genuinely in 
love. " But she is so young, and so beauti- 
ful. It seems as if I have so little right 
to her." 

So saying, he rises and takes a turn or two 
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restlessly up and down the room ; and she, 
with the poor little transient smile faded 
from her white lips, watches him under cover 
of her hands — watches him with the strained 
gaze, the unnatural calm of one who, looking 
on a dearly-loved dead face, knows she will 
never again see it except under some new and 
changed aspect 

" Well,'* he says at last, with a sort of sigh, 
*' I must go. It is always hard to tear myself 
away — it is doubly hard to-day. But it will 
be better that I should not see her again until 
you have spoken to her." Then coming to 
her and stretching out his hand to her — 
" Good-bye, Dolly. Good-bye — and God bless 
you for all your goodness to me," he says, 
with an emotion that betrays itself in his voice 
and the strong clasp of his hand. *' Send for 
me when you have anything to tell me, good 
or bad, or if you should want me — but until 
I hear from you I shall not come again. I 
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could not bear it while my fate remains in 
uncertainty." 

So saying, lie wrings her cold and passive 
hand and leaves her. 

And she sits quite still, looking with dull 
and tearless eyes into the slowly-sinking fire — 
not weeping as a less despairing woman might, 
not cursing God or fate as a wickeder woman 
might, but only dead, and cold, and still. 

She knows that the hardest task which has 
ever been set her in all her hard life yet 
remains before her ; and until it be done she 
dares not even pity herself, lest she should 
run the risk of breaking into such weeping as 
God sends only as tenderest relief to His 
most wretched ones. 
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CHAPTER III. 

She does not know how long she sits there 
with hands rigidly clasped, looking into the 
dull fire — not moving, scarcely thinking, before 
the door opens slowly and Psyche comes softly 
into the room. 

" Has he gone ? " she asks, with an accent 
of disappointment, looking around 'her. ** I 
thought he would have stayed until I came 
back." 

Then she comes nearer. 

" How cold it is ! " she says, stooping to stir 
the smoking fire. ** Are you asleep, Dolly ? 
Is anything the matter ? " 

Dolly rouses herself from the torpor into 
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which she has fallen, and looks at her with an 
eflFort. She sees her in a new light — as she 
has never seen her before. She shudders 
visibly. 

" No ; not asleep," she says slowly, like one 
in a trance. " But I had forgotten the fire ; 
and I am cold" (shivering again) — ** very 
cold." 

The newly-stirred fire breaks up into a 
blaze, and falls on her white, strained 
face. 

** Something is the matter," says Psyche 
quickly. " He has brought you bad news." 

" Bad ' news," she answers, slowly and 
mechanically. *'Yes; I suppose it is bad 
news. Wait a little — wait a little, and I shall 
be able to tell you." 

" Tell me now ! " says the girl impatiently. 
** Dolly," she goes on, taking a seat close 
by her, and touching her cold, clasped hands, 
" Are we to have any secrets from each other ? 
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Whatever troubles we have to bear, are we 
not to bear them together — you and I, wh6 
are left alone in the world ? " 

Dolly smiles faintly, and looks tenderly 
into the lovely face close to hers. With that 
smile, though no one knows it — though no one 
will ever know it, she casts aside her own 
great trouble, and becomes once more the 
tender and self-forgetting protector of the 
little sister, who has ever since her babyhood 
been her chief thought — her best-loved charge. 
Unclasping her cold hands, she gently takes 
the little warm, soft hand that lies on her lap, 
overcoming for ever the terrible instinct of 
repulsion which she had almost felt on her 
first appearance. 

" My dear," she says hesitatingly, " I /lave 
heard bad news, and" (drawing her breath 
quickly) " I suppose that I must tell you — as 
well now as at any other time." 

" What worse thing can happen to us ? " 
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asks Psyche bitterly. " I thought that we 
had fallen so low that we need fear no further 
blows. What have we to lose that we have 
not already lost ? " 

" I always knew," Dolly goes on, scarcely 
noticing these questions, "that we must be 
poor — that we had lost a great deal of money, 
and must live sparely, but it seems that we 
are a great deal poorer than I thought. We 
must go away. We cannot live here." 

At any other time she would have broken 
the tidings more gently. But, having under- 
taken her part, she means to play it to the 
uttermost of her ability ; and she understands 
that nothing can help Sir John's cause more 
than the full comprehension of this necessity. 

" Go away ! " echoes Psyche blankly, looking 
around her with vague bewilderment, much as 
Dolly herself had done when she first heard 
the news. " Where can we go ? What can 
we do ? " 
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" We have only a hundred a year," Dolly 
goes on tersely; "when the house is let — to 
strangers" (unable altogether to conceal the 
bitterness of this thought) " we may have a 
little more. But we must not depend upon 
that ; and I suppose that even you, who know 
so little about money, know that we cannot 
live on a hundred a year/' 

" A hundred a year ! " echoes Psyche again. 
" That is about what people give to their cooks. 
How can we have come to that ? What are 
we to do ? DoUy " (impatiently), " do not 
you care ? Have you thought about it ? " 

" I have had so little time to think yet," 
Dolly answers, rousing herself with an effort, 
"but I suppose that we must do as other 
people in our case do — earn our own living. 
I do not mean that you must do any- 
thing/' she goes on with more spirit—" that 
would be ridiculous — impossible. You could 
not, but I must. I am afraid " (with 
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a poor little smile) '* that I cannot be a 
governess. I am not so well educated as any 
tradesman's daughter. I have always lived at 
home^ and I have learned so little, except 
what I have picked up here and there, but I 
could be a companion, or amanuensis, or some- 
thing ; but you, — I should have to leave you 
all alone, and how could I do that ? " 

She has revealed the truth, — and that it 
is but the absolute truth she knows, — in all 
its bare nakedness, neither palliating it nor 
softening it, and having done it, she watches 
almost coldly the first effect of this hard blow, 
as a physician who administers some cruel 
shock with the ultimate hope of healing, may 
watch the effect on his patient. 

" Anything but that ! " says the girl, gasping 
for breath, being, indeed, not very strong — 
" anything but that I Dolly, Dolly, you must 
not leave me ! I could not bear to be alone. 
We will starve together, if we must ; but do 
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not, pray do not let us talk of being 
separated." 

''There is but one other way out of it/' 
says Dolly very slowly, averting her eyes, not 
able to bear to look at her ; " only one other 
way." 

" There is a way, then ! " cries Psyche with 
a quick transition from despair to something 
near hopefulness. " Oh, Dolly, you have 
always found a way out of everything ! I 
ought to have been sure — I ought to have 
trusted to you. . . ." 

" Hush ! '' she says quickly, and a little 
severely ; " you are wrong ; it is not I — it is 
Sir John." 

The name comes from her with an effort. 
It is hard to her to speak it, but she goes on 
quietly enough — 

" When he told me this, he also told me — 
something else." 

There is a moment's pause, and then a 
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radiant smile spreads over Psyche's face, and 
stretching out her arms she throws them round 
her sister. 

" He has told you — something else ! " she 
says with a voice so glad that it nearly breaks 
into a sob. " Oh, my darling, I am glad — so 
glad 1 I knew that it would come, sooner or 
later. I was sure that it would ! " 

But to her dismay Dolly pushes her arms 
away, and looks at her with a cold, strange 
gaze and whitening lips. 

" You kneuo ? " she asks slowly, with terrible 
emphasis. ** You knew it all the while, and 
let me go on in ignorance ? " 

The radiance dies out of the girl's face and 
leaves it cold and white almost as her sister's. 
There is something in Dolly's tone and manner 
that lies beyond her comprehension, but it is 
certain that no woman ever looked as she 
looks who had just received the assurance of 
her lover's love. 
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" I knew that he loved you," she answers 
slowly and falteringly, scarce knowing what 
she says ; ** I was certain of it from the very 
first. It was apparent in his manner to you. 
Why else should he have cared for us so, and 
spent all his time in serving us? But is it 
possible that you do not love him — that you 
have refused him ? " 

" Stop ! " cries Dolly, with a most bitter cry, 
wrung from the depths of her misery, a cry 
that might reveal to any one who held the 
clue to it all the story of her life. " He does 
not love me — not me ! Do not you see, do 
not you understand, that he loves you ? " 

There is a moment's silence. 

" Loves me ! " says Psyche at last, with a 
look of utter blank incredulity. " It is im- 
possible ! You are j oking." 

*'Do I look like joking?" asks Dolly, with 
some bitterness. " And why is it so impossible 
that he or any one should love you ? The 
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only strange thing appears to me that we 
should not have seen it before. I see it all so 
clearly now — so clearly. It seems to me" 
(passionately clasping her hands) *Hhat our 
eyes must have been blinded that we would 
not see it before.'' 

" It is impossible — ^ridiculous ! " reiterates 
Psyche, still staring with incredulous amaze- 
ment. " Thef e is some mistake somewhere- 
some terrible mistake. I have always been 
sure — quite sure — that he cared for you — th^t 
he was only waiting until you were free to 
tell you so — " 

" Stop ! '' cries Dolly suddenly, in a voice 
that one would scarce know for hers. *^ Do 
not say it ! — do not ever say it again ! I 
will not bear it ! " 

For one second her eyes flash with a furious 
pain, then it dies out. 

** We have been friends always — ^very good 
friends," she goes on in a strange, repressed 
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voice ; " but never anything more. We have 
been good comrades, we have been almost " 
(shrinking a little) "like brother and sister, 
but never anything more/' 

" It is impossible ! " says Psyche again, and 
for tJie third time. " I cannot believe it even 
now. Do you mean" (incredulously) "that 
he told you so ?^^ 

" Yes " (slowly and quietly). " He told me 
so. He asked me to tell you." 

" And of course you told him it was impos- 
sible, absurd ! Poor fellow ! " (laughing softly 
to herself). "What could have put such a 
ridiculous notion into his head ? " 

"On the contrary," Dolly answers, almost 
vehemently, '^I told him that I believed 
you were abeady very fond of him, and 
that I could see no surer chance of your 
happiness than in marrying him. What." 
she continues passionately, " can you find 
ridiculous in the love of a man of whose 
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devotion any woman in the world might 

justly be proud ? " 

"Do you mean," asks the girl, panting a 

little and pressing her hands against her 

bteast, ** that you and he — ^who know all my 

« 
story — think it possible that I should marry 

so soon ? " 

'^ Only an hour ago," answers Dolly, still 
quietly, " you told me that if you had been 
given time to consider, you might have 
married Mr. Brooke, or any one. If that 
seemed possible to you, how much better 
chance of happiness will you have with a 
man of whose goodness, of whose devotion no 
one can reasonably doubt ? " 

It seems to her that it is not she herself 
who speaks — as if it were another self plead- 
ing against herself, and using all the powers 
she possesses to gain for some one else the 
happiness that has been denied to her. 

There is a silence. 
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" You - advise - me - to - marry - him ? " says 
Psyche alter awhile, slowly, with a distinct 
pause between each word. *'Do you mean 
it ? Is it true that you advise me to marry 
him ? " 

For a moment they look mutely into each 
other's eyes. Dolly does not answer — cannot 
answer. Her heart seems to stop beating, a 
choking sensation in her throat seems to hold 
the words and forbid them to come . 

" Kemember ! " says the girl solemnly, '* that 
a good ' deal hangs on your answer. You 
are the only one left to me — ^the only one on 
whose guidance, on whose judgment I rely. I, 
for my part " (casting up her arms with a 
passionate gesture), " no longer rely upon my 
own. I have made a mess of my life once. 
Though I am so young, I seem to have done 
with it, and I care so little what happens 
to me. Nothing can do me much good or 
much harm. Tell me, Dolly — answer me — 
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do you mean that you advise me to marry 
him ? " 

There is a moment's pause — a terrible 
pause. Then Dolly bows her head. 

" Yes," she answers slowly, and with a 
great earnestness. ** I think that you can 
find no better hope of happiness than in 
marrying him." 

Then after a moment, as if she were 
almost afraid of her own words, she goes on 
quickly : 

" He asks so little of you — only your toler- 
ance, only your bare liking ; and I am sure, 
quite sure, that in ^the long run when you 
understand how faithfully, how devotedly he 
cares for you, you cannot help loving him 

» 

— that his great love mmt win yours." 

Then after a while, receiving no answer, 

she continues urgently— 

"Put the case before you plainly. On 

the one hand lie poverty, misery, the striving 
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for a bare living, separation from all you care 
for, loneliness and sadness. On the other 
hand" (struggling with something near to a 
sob) '^lie ease and plenty, the love of a good 
man — happiness such as few women dare hope 
for. Psyche " (breaking off, and fighting hard 
for a semblance of a seemly composure), " you 
know that I am not one to advise you to 
marry just to secifre ease and comfort, just 
for those poor bare things the world can give ; 
but it seems to me — even to me — that you 
would do well not to cast from you such 
a chance of happiness as he offers you with- 
out good and sufficient thought." 

She has put all her heart, all her life into 
these words, and having said them she lets 

« 

her head sink upon her hands, and breaks 
down utterly. 

Then Psyche speaks. 

" Leave me a little while alone, DoUy," 
she says in a choked and suffocated voice. 
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^* Go away and leave me. I must have time 
to think. I want to be quite alone." 

Dolly rises, and laying one soft and loving 
kiss on the girl's flushed face, leaves her 
without a word. 

And being alone, Psyche looks around her, 
and stretching out her arms with an im- 
ploring gesture, bursts into passionate weeping. 

" Oh, my love, my love ! " she cries aloud 
to the empty air. ^' If you had loved me, 
only a little, only a little, I could have lived 
for you — I could have died for you ! But 
how can I do this ? How can I do this ? " 

And nothing answers her but the despair- 
ing echo of her own impotent cries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A WEEK later, after seven days of such 
suspense and feverish unrest as he will not^ 
through all the years of his life, be able to 
look back upon without shrinking. Sir John 
receives the following note : — 

"Dear Sir John, 

" Come and see Psyche. I have done 
what I can. The rest remains with you. 

" Yours truly, 

" Dorothy." 

It is not much. It contains small ground- 
work for hope. Read it as he may it is 
diflBcult to find much in these few bare words. 
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And yet he receives it with almost as much 
gladness as a prisoner, looking for nothing 
better than execution, may receive a reprieve. 
To a man of his nature action is so much 
easier than inaction. To know the worst is 
almost better than to fear it. 

He makes the first part of his journey 
with the greatest possible speed, riding 
through the roads as hotly as any young 
lover; but as he approaches his destination 
lie slackens his reins and lets his horse fall to 
3, /oot-pace. 

The rain has ceased at last. There is a 
touch of crispness, a foretaste of wintry frost 
in the keen air ; and though chill October has 
bronzed the bracken on the hill-sides and 
stripped the leaves from the boughs of the 
trees, the sun, so long a stranger, is shining 
through them, and is dancing and gleaming 
in little patches of light on the autumnal 
lanes. 
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He is glad of the sunshine. He takes it 
as a good omen that it should have coma 
back to gladden the earth on this particular 
day. 

Though he is little more than forty years 
old — the very best time in a man's life — he feela 
so much older. The past seems so long and so 
dreary. He has suflFered so much ; enjoyed sa 
little. Is it possible, barely possible, that the 
sunshine is coming back to gladden the rest of 
his life, as it never gladdened the beginning 
of it? 

" My darling — my poor little darling ! " he 
thinks, looking up with a hope so fervent that 
it approaches to a prayer. "If you will but 
come to me — if you will but let me make you 
happier I will ask nothing better of God or 
fate ! " 

He rides slowly up the deserted avenue,, 
and gives his horse to old Andrew's care. 
Then he makes his way to the house. The 
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sunlight does not rest there. It looks dreary 
and desolate euongh. It might have stood for 
a picture of the * Moated Grange.' 

No face looks from the casement to wel- 
come him, and even the little room where 
he has been accustomed to find them is 
empty. 

The few minutes that he waits there seem 
like hours, so great is his impatience, and 
then the door-handle turns slowly and Psyche 
comes in. 

And in a moment, looking at her white and 
frightened face, he forgets that he is her lover 
— he remembers only that he is her friend; and 
with all his old kind heartiness and gentleness 
of manner goes to meet her. He takes her 
two hands, and drawing her to him looks 
down at her. 

"My dear," he says, very tenderly, "are 
you going to be afraid of me ? Whatever 
you have to say to me, remember that I can 
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bear it — that I mean to bear it. We have 
been friends always, ever since you were a 
little child ; have we not, Psyche ? And now, 
if we can be nothing more, we will be friends 
to the end." 

But to this she answers nothing. Her lips 
are parched and dry ; her voice seems to have 
-deserted her. 

" Are you," he goes on with a grave smile, 
looking at her wistfully, * Agoing to tell me 
that you are amazed at my presumption ? that 
I am an old fool to dare to hope that I may 
win the love of a girl so young — so pretty as 
you are ? '' 

Then as she essays to speak : 

"Do not tell it me just yet — not until I 
liave told you how much — or how little I ask 
•of you." 

There is a moment's pause — a noticeable 
Jiesitation. 

"If you had been glad, and joyous, and 
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happy, the incarnation of youth and hope, 
as you seemed to me on the first day I saw 
you in your womanhood," he continues, 
quickly and eagerly, *' I should never have 
dared to ask you to share a life which is 
already half-done; but" (with a sudden 
tremor in his voice) "seeing you sad and 
lonely and unhappy, threatened with worse 
misfortunes still, can you wonder, can you 
blame me, my darling, that I have longed 
with all my heart, with all my soul, to take 
you to myself, to keep you from all troubles, 
to care for you, to protect you ? " 

Involuntarily, almost unconsciously, he 
stretches out his arms to her. But she 
shrinks from them. 

"Perhaps," he goes on, a little sadly, "I 
should have done better to plead my own 
cause, and not leave it to Dolly ; but " (flush- 
ing) " I felt that I could not bear to see your 
first surprise at such an idea; possibly" 
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(hesitatingly) " your repugnance. I am not 
generally a coward, but at the thought of that 
I did turn coward." 

She smiles at him a little. She is on the 
point of answering, of denying perhaps the 
idea of a possible repugnance, but he holds 
out his hands to stop her. 

"My child," he says, drawing her to him 
and looking most tenderly, most solemnly into 
her wide dazed eyes, " I am not going to ask 
you to love me yet. I know that you 
cannot — that it is impossible ; but once 
or twice lately you have told me" (hesi- 
tatingly and diffidently) *^that you liked 
me, that you were fond of me. Think 
me presumptuous, think me fool-hardy if 
you will," he goes on in sudden strong 
tones, "but I am willing to risk all on 
that. I am sure — quite sure — ^that sooner 
dr later — sooner or later I will maJce you 
love me 1 " 
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He pauses, and she must speak — must 
•answer him. 

"If," she begins, slowly and falteringly, 
loosing her hands from his, and clasping them 
nervously in and out of each other, — "if there 
were no other reasons than those you have 
spoken of, then indeed I might find it more 
possible to love you than to love any one else. 
But you forget " (with a sudden scarlet colour 
mounting and spreading all over her small 
white face), " you forget that there is another 
reason, greater than these, standing between 
us and separating us." 

" You mean," he says, wincing a little, and 
flushing in his turn, " that you have loved, or 
fancied that you loved another man. No; 
I do not forget that. Is it likely" (with a 
grave and bitter smile) " that I should forget 
it? But all the same I have hoped, I have 
dared to hope, that now that you know that 
he was never worthy of your love you 
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would forget him, you would learn to think of 
him as he deserves. We have both a past, 
dear," he goes on earnestly — "a past that 
we shall never, either of us, perhaps, quite 
forget ; but is that to be a reason why we 
should not take such happiness as may be 
possible to us in the future ? " 

In his voice and his manner there is a 
grave and steadfast tenderness that might 
touch any woman's heart. It at any rate 
touches hers. 

"Listen," she says, drawing back and 
standing a few paces off from him, while 
her breath comes quick with strong emotion. 
"I want to tell 3^ou the truth — the whole 
truth — so far as I myself know it, and then 
leave you to judge for yourself — and for me.'' 

There is a moment's intense silence. Then 
she goes on : 

" You see " (quickly and nervously) " I 
cannot be sure of myselt I cannot be sure. 
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Sometimes it seems to me that I hate him — 
that if he came back to me now, and oflFered 
to give up everything for me, I should remem- 
ber that once" — panting and laying her hand 
on her bosom — *^ he had thought other things 
of more value than me ; that once, when a 
word from him would have saved me from 
bitter distress, from bitterer humiliation, he 
would not speak it, and that thought would 
turn love into hate. But at other times," 
she goes on slowly, with dilating eyes and 
quivering lips, "I feel as if one look, one 
touch, one word of his would have power 
to draw me back from the very gates of 
ieaven." 

There is another pause. The passionate 
intensity of these last words has pierced him 
to the heart. He cannot, for the moment, 
recover himself 

"You see," she says, sadly and slowly 

raising her eyes and looking once more 
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straight at him, "since I cannot be sure of 
myself, you could never be sure of me. You 
must not think any more of marrying me. 
But" (stretching out her thin white hand 
and touching his for the first time) " do not 
be angry with me. Do not let it separate 
us. We have so few friends — Dolly and I — 
we cannot " (with a poor little smile) " afford 
to lose you." 

But his one moment of hesitation over — 
if it could be called hesitation, being nothing 
indeed but the strong dislike to hearing 
from her own lips of her love for the man 
he has learned to hate — the whole strength 
of his purpose returns. Having carried this 
hope so near his heart for so many months, 
he is resolved that nothing short of positive 
denial shall make him give it up. His love 
overcomes his fears — overcomes his reason and 
his judgment. 

** No ! " he cries, clasping her hands with 
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a passionate stxength — "we will never be 
separated. If you cannot be sure of your- 
self, I will be sure for you. I know you 
better than you know yourself. I know, at 
any rate, that if you will but once say that 
you will marry me — and that is all I ask from 
you yet, my darling — all I ask yet — ^you 
will turn your back on the past, and do 
your best to like me. Promise me. Psyche; 
only promise me, and I will trust you with 
all my heart. I am sure — quite sure — that 
some day I will make you love me ! " 

In his voice and in his look there is 
such a passionate intensity as would need 
all a woman's strength of resolution to resist. 
And she has but little strength left to her. 
Her hands tremble in his strong clasp ; her will 
wavers and falters under his far stronger one. 

"My dear,'* he says, very tenderly, "I 
only want to make you happy, and I think 
I could. God knows I would try." 
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" Do you think," she asks, trembling and 
quivering, while the tears spring to her eyes, 
" that I do not want to 'be happy — that I am 
not tired of being unhappy? If — if I could 
forget this past year, and begin all over again, 
do you think that I would not do it ? " 

" You shall do it," he answers passionately. 
" You shall begin all over again with me." 

But even yet she holds back. 

**I have so little to give you," she says 
falteringly, looking up into his kind, good- 
looking face with something near to remorse. 
"You would have done so much better to 
love some one else. It is not fair or right 
that you should give all when I can give 
you — nothing." 

"You shall give me yourself," he says, 
realizing, with a sudden swelling of the 
heart that is as near pain as joy, that he 
has triumphed, and so saying takes her 
tenderly and reverently in his arms, and 
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tisses her on her forehead — not on her lips. 
He is resolved that he will not frighten 
her by letting her. understand how much 
he loves her. He could not bear, at that 
supreme moment, for which he has longed 
and waited and scarce dared to hope, to 
see her shrinj^ from him. But in fact she 
neither shrinks nor blushes at that first 
embrace. It might be better for him if she 
did both. She has been too long accustomed 
to a close intimacy with him to feel it very 
strange that he should kiss her ; and though 
between mere friendliness and actual love 
there lies a strong and almost impassable 
barrier, he cannot understand that 

** Remember ! " she says, drawing back from 
his arms and looking at him — "it is your 
doing — ^yours and Dolly. If, after all, I bring 
you more trouble than happiness — and, God 
knows, I hope I may not — remember that I 
have not deceived you.'' 
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They are not such words as a man might 
choose for those he first hears from the woman 
who has promised to be his wife ; but the fact 
that she has promised lies so far beyond his 
actual hopes that he will not allow them to 
damp his happiness. 

" Whatever troubles you may bring me, 
my darling," he says with such a passionate 
tenderness as leaves her no doubt of his love, 
"you have brought me such happiness as I 
never dared hope for before." 

Then there is silence — a long silence. 

It is Psyche who breaks it. 

" And Dolly ? " she asks anxiously, pursuing 
her thoughts. "You will not separate me 
from her ? " 

He answers her with a smile that brings 
back to her the old kind friend whom she had 
seemed almost for awhile to have lost in the 
new lover. 

" Separate you from Dolly ! " he says, with 
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a wannth that is all and more than she can 
desire. " As if Dolly had not been my first 
thought — after you ! Whatever happiness or 
unhappiness there may be in store for us — and 
I am afraid that at present " (with some wist- 
fulness in his smile) " you believe that it will 
be more of unhappiness than of happiness- 
Dolly shall share it. It often troubles me 
sorely to think of her sad and unselfish life — 
a life that might well put us all to shame — 
but" (heartily) "it shall be no longer sad if 
we can help it, dear. She shall be our first 
thought — our chief care. Our home shall be 
her home ; our life — her life." 

" You are good — so good I " she says, with 
the tears springing to her eyes ; her hand, 
once more, of its own accord seeking his. 
" Surely I shall love you — I must love you 1 " 

And he is absolutely satisfied 

" Look ! " he says presently, raising his 
head and pointing to a ray of sunlight which, 
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glinting through the casement window, is fall- 
ing on her golden head, and sad black gown. 
"The sunshine has come back to us — after 

* 

long days of dark and dreariness. It is but 
a feeble sun at present ; but I believe " (with 
sober and reverent gladness) " that it will 
grow brighter and brighter as the days go on." 
« « « « « 

" Are you glad, Dolly ? — are you satisfied ? " 
asks Psyche that night when Dolly comes to 
her bedside to give her her good-night kiss, as 
she has done every night that she has been 
within her reach, ever since she was a little 
child. 

There is a moment's silence. The liglit 
from the candle is very dim. It does not fall 
on Dolly's face. Then she answers soberly 
and thoughtfully, as one who considers her 
words, giving them their due weight : 

" Yes ; I am glad," she says slowly. Then, 
after a moment, more quickly : " Through all 
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this dark and terrible time, when I knew the 
poverty and the separation that was threaten- 
ing us, I have hardly dared to think what was 
to become of you. Now I know that you are 
safe — quite safe."" 

** At any rate, we shall be together ; that is 
the great thing," says Psyche presently, turn- 
ing restlessly on her pillow, and tossing her 
white arms among her long, loose hair. " Of 
course it would have been much pleasanter, 
much nicer, if we could have managed it any 
other way. If he had only been our uncle, or 
our cousin, or something we might have gone 
to live with him without — without marrying 
him. But, after all" (with a childish wist- 
fulness), " I shall not be so bad as half the 
women who marry men they almost dislike 
for the sake of their money or other advan- 
tages, shall I, Dolly? — for I do like him— I 
like him, really. I am not sure that, in a 
little while, I shall not be quite fond of him.'' 
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But at this speech Dolly rises suddenly to 
her feet. 

"Is it SO hard," she asks, with a terrible 
pain at her heart, " to be fond of him ? " 

But Psyche does not answer, and when 
Dolly stoops to kiss her she fancies her cheek 
is wet. 

Yet the morning sun, dawning brightly, 
finds Psyche fast asleep as a little child ; finds 
D0II3'' with hands clasped on her breast, and 
dull, wide-open eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Winter has passed. Spring has come back. 
" The rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear 
again on the earth, and the time of the singing 
of birds is come." 

It is but early Spring yet. The leaflets on 
the hedges and trees are tiny and young, and 
the primroses, youngest of Spring's children, 
are still studding the woods where a year ago 
Psyche wandered with her lover ; but in the 
air there is a sweet and dainty fragrance of 
flower-sweet meadows, a promise of better 
things that stirs the girl's heart with some 
new hope, and seems to awaken in it some 
fresh upspringing of life as she wanders to 
and fro in the neglected garden. 
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It has been a long and a hard winter. 

Through all the days of her life Psyche will 
not be able to look back upon it without a 
shudder of horror and pity for herself and 
for Dolly. For though they have, by some 
arrangement of Sir John's — into which they 
have not been permitted to enquire too closely 
—been able to remain in their old home, 
yet loneliness and poverty, sorrow and sadness, 
have been their companions through all these 
weary months. 

But when one is only twenty — when one 
is strong and healthy, it is difficult to accept 
unhappiness as one's portion for life. To be 
happy seems the prerogative of youth. As 
naturally as the trees have burst into leaf, 
the flowers into blossom, in the girl's heart has 
re-awakened the desire for life, for love, for 
happiness. 

And though it has not been Sir John's 
fault that the weary time of sadness and 
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vaiting has not been long ago cut short, 
though it has sadly tried his patience and 
forbearance, and has been only the result of 
her own instinctive shrinking from putting 
the final seal to her own fate, yet — if he could 
so understand it — these long unlovely months 
have been the best of all preparations for 
her marriage. They have in some way ob- 
literated the past. The hope of a future has 
grown out of them. Change — change of any 
sort, whether for better, for worse, is the most 
active desire of her mind and her heart at the 
present moment. 

The new strong life circling in her veins at 
the return of spring demands something be- 
yond the monotony of these past days. Fears 
are forgotten, Hope springs anew. She is 
willing to dare all, to defy all, only to break 
the weary chaDgelessness of the dull level of 
her existence. 

And in a week she is to be married. The 
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time so long deferred has been fixed at last, 
with her consent. 

Seven days I She counts them out, fever- 
ishly, restlessly, not as one who, loving 
much, foresees in her marriage the completion 
of her happiness, but rather as a prisoner 
who has sufiered long days of weariness and 
misery may look forward to the time of release. 

She wanders to and fro in the straight, 
untrimmed paths of the deserted garden. 
No hand has tended it; not a penny has 
been spent on it since Mr. Dalrymple's death. 
Pennies have been scarce, and they have 
known that even those they have been com- 
pelled to spend might scarcely be called their 
own. But for all that, some hardy blossoms, 
that not all the frosts of winter nor all the 
curse of neglect have been able to stamp to 
death, are rearing their heads and unfolding 
their pale leaves to the first warm kiss of the 
strong sun. 
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Psyche, bending over them with a sort of 

tender sympathy, seeing in them some likeness 

to herself, drags away as well as she can with 

her small bare hands the weeds that choke 

them — ogives them a chance of sunlight, of life. 

Farther on the old sun-dial lies prone on 

the ground, speaking more strongly of the 

passing of time than ever it did while it 

held its brazen head erect and with shining 

letters told out the passage of the hours. Passing 

it, she makes her way to the old and rickety 

lattice-gate, where not quite a year ago she 

had stood and watched Dolly and Sir John. 

^ot once since she has been home has she 

Crossed its threshold ; not once has she trodden 

the paths of the little wood where she had so 

often held tryst with her lover. Now for the 

first time she pulls it open, and shudderingly 

^nd shrinkingly looks ahead of her. 

The path is more moss-grown and tangled 
t:han before. Neither friends, strangers, nor 
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servants have had occasion to use it for many 
months past. The birds and the young rabbits, 
and the myriad of little creeping things that 
live in a woodland, have had it aU their own 
way, and have grown as fearless of human 
presence as ever they were in the garden of 
Eden. 

She lets the gate swing to behind her, 
creaking and groaning as it goes, and once 
more enters the path she knows so well. 

Even as those who, looking forward to a 
more goodly future, are impelled by some strong 
desire to revisit the grave where their past 
lies buried, so she once more, and for the 
last time, feels drawn to the spot where she 
used to meet her lover, and had been in the 
pa^t spring-time so blindly, childishly happy. 

It is no foolish desire to re-awaken the past 
that draws her there ; it is rather the necessity 
to lay a ghost which may haunt her future 
life, to look it bravely in the face, and 
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realizing its unreality, put it . behind her 
for ever. 

And yet every tree, every blossom seems 
so familiar to her, and each one wakens in her 
heart such a bitter pang of regret, that she 
finds it a harder task than she had reckoned 
on. 

By the old stile she leans once more, looking 
over the meadow where her lover used to 
come with footsteps quickening at sight of her. 
She sees once more the look in his eyes, she 
feels once more the touch of his hands, she 
hears even the tone of his voice ; and then she 
lays her soft warm face on the rough old 
wood, and whispering, " Good-bye, good-bye," 
turns away without a tear or a sigh, but with 
such a drawing of her heart-strings as seems 
to go near to breaking them. 

She has turned her back on the past — so 
she thinks. She has done with it — done 
with over-sweet illusions, with heart-breaking 
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disillusions. The future lies all before her, 
pleasantly secure, with never a doubt about 
it. Love, riches — as much happiness as a 
woman can reasonably expect — they are all 
to be hers in a week's time. 

With a smile on her lips, with a brave, erect 
bearing she walks onward, and if the smile 
is belied by the dimness of her eyes, if her 
footsteps totter here and there, not altogether 
secure of their ground, there are none to 
see it. 

The courage with which she means to pursue^^-^ 
her life's journey seems to find some outward-fc^^ 
and visible token in the resolute step witL^^i ^ 
which she treads the tangled path, where bul 
a year ago she had danced and sang for ve] 
gladness of heart. 

Perhaps her ears are a little dull, as welLK^-^ 

as her eyes, for she does not hear the foot "" 

steps that are pursuing her, but goes quietly "^^ 
onwards, until a voice that seems to come U 
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her from that dead past whose grave she has 
30 lately closed — a voice calling her name in 
tones never forgotten, long unheard, makes 
ler stand suddenly still with a heart that 
leems to stand still too. 

Then she turns, and with wide, bewildered 
3yes and whitened lips stands face to face 
«rith Cecil Darrell. 

He is flushed and warm ; she is cold and 
jtill, as one long dead. 

** At last ! at last ! " he cries breathlessly. 
Incoherently. *' Did you not hear me ? Did 
you not see me ? At last I have found you ! " 

But she stands mute, incredulous. But a 
moment ago she had realized his presence so 
vividly. Now it seems so impossible. 

" You ? " she says at last, panting a little, 
and leaning for support against a tree that 
is hard by. 

" Yes, I ! " he answers with a happy laugh. 
" Did you take me for a ghost ? If you knew. 
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if you ODly knew how long I have waited 
for you, what hours and days I have spent 
watching for you, wondering where you had 
hidden yourself. But I knew that I must find 
you at last, and " (stretching out his hands 
to her) " I have found you." 

In his tone, in his look there is an immense 
and undisguised exaltation. But it finds no 
answer in hers. In her mind there is so keen 
and unobliterated a remembrance of their last 
parting, that it seems impossible to her that 
he can have forgotten it. Over and over 
again there rings through her ears the echo 
of the very last words she had spoken to him — 

" I wish that I had never seen you ! 
pray God that I may never see you again ! " 

Even in this supreme moment shfe coul 
find it in her heart to repeat them. 

She withdraws herself from his outstretched^ 
hands with a coldness and dignity which ar 
altogether new in his experience of her," b 
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which, real or assumed, do not become her 
badly. 

" I do not understand why you are here," 
she says slowly and steadily, for though her 
liands are trembling and her heart is quaking, 
she would die rather than betray it. *'I 
cannot speak to you. Let me pass, if you 
please." 

He looks at her for a moment in unfeigned 
astonishment. His face falls as suddenly and 
Tindisguisedly as a disappointed child's. 

He has so little doubted his power over her, 
he has, in fact, had so little reason to doubt it, 
that he had thought that he had only to come 
back to her, and literally and metaphorically 
to stretch out his arms to her, and she would 
fall into them. Then, with the quick instinct 
of love, he altogether changes his tactics. 

" I understand — ^you cannot forgive me," he 
says humbly and dejectedly, dropping a little 
away for her. " No wonder, when I have found 
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it SO hard to forgive myself. It was only the 
surprise and pleasure of seeing you that made 
me forget for a moment how we parted. 
No" (raising his voice and planting himself 
in her way as she makes a movement to leave 
him), " you shall not go until you have 
heard me ! " 

The imperiousness of his tone masters her, 
but she stands, still holding to the rough stem 
of the friendly tree with averted face and 
dropped eyes, that are in themselves, alone> 
a distinct protest against his detention of her. 

" I must have seemed to you a brute that> 
day we parted," he goes on rapidly and 
passionately. "But if I was cruel to you, 
I was no less cruel to myself. I had been, 
brought up all my life to count so certainljr 
on the inheritance of my uncle's money, so^ 
utterly dependent upon it, that it seemed to 
me impossible to deliberately choose beggary^ 
even for your sake, and that I should be doini 
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you but a poor kindness to let you give up 
everything for me. Well," drawing a long 
and heavy breath, "whether I was right or 
wrong, God knows — not I ! I only know that 
I have tried all these months to live without 
you — tried it, and failed. I only know that 
it may be possible to live without money, 
but that it is impossible to live without the 
woman I love better than anything else in 
the world." 

His handsome face is alight* with an 
ixcitement that she has never seen there 
jefore ; in his voice there is a passionate 
iremor that would touch to the heart a woman 
?vho still loved him. It does touch her. She 
dings more closely to her support, and the 
^uick heaving of her breast, the trembling of 
her limbs, are now beyond disguise. 

He perceives them ; and perceiving, presses 
bis advantage with an excitement that grows 
Avith every word. 
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"I have no more chance now than I had 
then — no better right to ask you to many 
me than I had then. But I have found out," 
he continues, in strong and fervent tones, 
" that there are feelings which defy both right 
and reason. Psyche," — once more stretching 
out his hands to her, — " I cannot live without 
you. If you will marry me now and share 
poverty with me I am certain that I shall 
be happier in my poverty than ever I have 
been in my riches. Come back to me, dear 
— come back to me, and love n(ie I " 

So saying, he stands with outstretched 
hands, waiting. 

And there is a moment's terrible silence — 
a moment that they will never, either of 
them, forget through all the years of their 
after lives. Not Ions: asfo she had said that 
there were times when she felt as if one look, 
one touch, one word of his would have power 
to draw her back from the very gates of 
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heaven. She feels it now — feels it, and for 
one terrible moment falters and hesitates, and 
then — suddenly, vividly, with the clearness of 
a lightning-flash, there comes into her mind 
the remembrance of the moment in which nhe 
tad held out trembling, imploring hands to 
Mm^ and he had turned from them. 

The thought saves her. It turns her to 
ice. She puts her hands behind her with a 
gesture of absolute repulsion, and stands front- 
ing him with cold white face and flashing 
eyes, no longer afraid of him — no longer 
trembling. 

" No ! " she cries, in a voice so clear and 
strong that it rings through the silence of 
the wood. "You come too late. A little 
while ago— when we parted " (with a moment- 
ary tremor at the recollection) — "there was 
nothing you could have asked of me that I 
would not have done for you. Poverty had 
no fears for me. I would have followed you 
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to the world's end if you had been as faithful 
to me as I was to you." 

Then she comes a step nearer, her face 
ablaze with unrestrained passion. 

"Do you remember the day on which I 
implored you, by the love you professed 
for me, to speak one word to save me from 
sham^ and humiliation ? Do you remember'' 
(her voice rising with every word) "the 
advice you gave me then? Well," falling 
back with a little laugh, "I have taken it. 
I am going to be married." 

For a moment there is silence. They stand 
facing each other, looking directly into each 
other's eyes ; and it is difficult to say which face 
is the most pale, which is the most passionate. 

" Going to be married ! " he repeats at last 
very slowly, in a harsh, strained voice, that 
is altogether unlike the voice in which he last 
addressed her. 

*• Surely," she answers quietly, her passion 
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djdng, her bitterness remainiDg, " though the 
neighbours do not trouble themselves greatly 
about our affairs, they might have told you 
that much." 

" I heard that Mios Dalrymple — ^your sister 
— was going to marry Heathcote ; but you — '' 
Then he stops suddenly. Something in her 
face reveals to him the truth. *' You I *' he 
cries in a loud voice. " No ; it is impossible. 
Speak ! tell me that it is a lie ! " 

She lifts her head. Now that her anger 
has passed speech is difficult to her. 

** It is the truth, thank God ! " she says> 
with an assurance that is greater than she 
Peels. 

He bursts into a bitter and mocking laugh. 

** Heathcote ! A man old enough to be 
jTour father! A puritanical prig who was 
jilted by another woman — " 

" Stop I " she cries, her anger blazing out 
afresh. '* Do not say another word. It will 
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do you no good to abuse him. I will not 
listen to you." 

So saying, she turns her back upon him 
and leaves him. She has not taken many 
steps when he overtakes her, and laying his 
hand roughly on her arm, compels her to 
stop. 

" You shall not marry him — do you hear ? " 
he says, with a face livid with anger. " I wiU 
move heaven and earth to prevent it ! " 

" Do your worst," she says, disengaging her 
hand. "There is nothing you can tell him 
that he does not know already. Thank 
heaven, we have no secrets from each other." 

It is a cruel speech — a speech that carries 
a sting that will haunt them both for many 
a long day. But it is her last. He makes 
no more effort to stop her; and with swift 
steps, that little by little, as she feels herself 
farther and farther from danger, quicken 
almost to a run, she makes her way through. 
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the tangled path which such a short time 
ago she had trodden so quietly and listlessly, 
until she finds herself in safety at the gate. 
There she pauses, trembling and shaking like 
one in an ague. 

Such a scene as she has just gone through 
is one that leaves its mark on a woman's 
mind and heart until the day of her death. 
And though she has come out of it triumph- 
antly, though she has been true to the man 
who loves her, and has repulsed and defied 
the man whom she is by no means sure she 
does not still love, the sense of triumph is 
not paramount. Virtue does not always carry 
vrith it its own reward — at any rate in this 
world. 

She is on the eve of a passionate outbreak 
of tears ; but she controls herself, sensible of 
the indiscretion of such a luxury, and com- 
pelling her face into some semblance of a 
decent composure, opens the gate and crosses 
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the garden. Her one supreme desire is to 
reach her room unseen, unnoticed ; but it is 
a desire that is not to be gratified. 

Waiting on the door-steps, looking about 
him with the serene and not over-anxious 
expectation of a man who is perfectly certain 
to find, sooner or later, that which he seeks, 
stands Sir John, — holding out his hands with 
kind and tender greeting, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the danger which has so lately 
assailed his happiness. 

His serenity, his assurance stab her with 
a feelino: of almost unbearable irritation in 
her over-wrought state. It seems to her 
almost that he ought to show some sense 
of the sacrifice she has just made for him. 
She can hardly bring herself to touch his 
hand, to answer him with any semblance of 
her ordinary manner. 

But she has no occasion to cavil at his 
serenity for long. He has hardly looked into 
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lier face, which bears indeed such evident 
marks of the emotions of the past hour that 
a man would be blind who did not see them, 
before his whole manner changes, and the 
tender assurance of the accepted husband, who 
counts only a few days between him and 
his happiness, changes to the distrustful doubt 
of the most timorous lover. 

" What has happened ? What is the matter 
with you?" he asks suddenly and hotly, 
looking into her dull eyes and white face. 

Then a sudden remembrance of a fact heard 
only that morning flashes across his mind, 
and suddenly and irresistibly connects itself 
Vrith this alteration in her appearance. 

" Have you been out alone ? Have you — 
is it possible that you have seen Captain 
J)arrell?'' 

There is in these last words a change from 
"tenderness to absolute gravity and sternness. 
Courage has never been conspicuous among 
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her better qualities, and she has hardly known 
up to the present moment whether she had 
meant to tell him of the meeting with her 
lover or not ; but there is something in his 
look which forbids her to evade the truth. 

" Yes, I have seen him," she admits slowly 
and reluctantly. 

He, still holding her hand, leads her into 
a little inner room, — ^the very room where she 
had promised to be his wife, — and then, 
releasing her, stands facing her. 

" Tell me what he has said to you/' he 
demands briefly. 

In his manner there is a calmness, a judicial 
severity that belies his real tenderness of 
heart. It is in reality the forced calmness 
of a man, who, on the eve of obtaining the- 
happiness on which his whole life depends.. 
sees it in dire jeopardy ; but she cannol 
understand that. She perceives only 
severity that frightens her. 
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" It would be better for you — ^better for me 
not to tell you — ^not yet," she says feebly. 
" In a little while I shall be able — but 
not yet." 

He finds in her words a confirmation of 
his worst fears. 

" Tell me now ; I have a right to know," 
he says curtly. 

The brevity and decision of his manner 
are due to the fact that he dares not trust 
himself to any length of speech, lest his anger 
or his emotion should get the better of him. 
She is, at any rate, awed by it into fright- 
ened acquiescence. And so with many tears, 
in broken, half-articulate sentences, she tells 
him the reason of her lover's visit— and 
though she does not dwell on his words, nor 
on the tenderness of them, he gathers their 
purport. 

When she has done he stands for a moment 

silent, looking at her with eyes that seem to 
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search into her heart ; and when he speaks 
again his voice is no longer cold nor harsh, 
but is shaken by an excitement he cannot 
master, 

" And you — what did you answer him ? " 

She lifts her eyes innocently, amazed and 
a little awed by the strength of passionate 
feeling revealed in his tone. 

" I told him that he came too late — that 
I was going to marry you — that he could not 
separate us — that you loved me, you trusted 
me, and I " 

She breaks down there and bursts into 
bitter, passionate weeping ; and in a moment 
he has clasped her in his arms, and is holding 
her tight to his breast, with eyes that are a 
little dim too. 

" God forgive me for having doubted you ! " 
he says with strong emotion ; " I can never 
forgive myself." Then stooping over her and 
stroking her pretty ruffled head, "My love, 
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my little love, do not cry any more ; for 

God's sake, do not cry ; I cannot bear it ! Do 

you know — will you believe that now that I 

have had time to master myself, I am glad 

— ^yes, absolutely glad that you have been 

put to this strong test? Sometimes — ^not 

always, but sometimes in my dark moments 

I have wondered whether, if it were given 

to you to choose between him and me, you 

Would still choose me. Sometimes, my dear" 

(gently stroking her white hand as if he 

^ould beg her to forgive him for these poor 

doubts of her), *' I have wondered whether, if 

^t the very last he came back to you, ho 

Ajvould have power to make you leave me ; 

\)ut now I know " (lifting his head and looking 

^t her with a clear and steadfast light in his 

grey eyes) ** that you have been compelled to 

choose between us, and that you have chosen 

me, and I thank God for it ! " 

There is a long silence— a silence during 
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which she lets him hold her in his arms, glad 
perhaps to be in that strong shelter. Then 
once more he is assailed by those doubts that 
make the torment of lovers. 

"Are you sure/' he asks, holding her a 
little from him and looking searchingly into 
her poor tear-washed face, "that you will 
never repent? He is young and handsome, 
— such a man as women love, — and I am old 
and grey-headed, and over-grave to please 
a woman's fancy. Are you sure, quite sure 
that you will never wish you had chosen 
differently ? " 

" I am sure that I want only to be at peace 
— at rest," she answers plaintively, her head 
drooping; then, after a moment she lifts it 
and looks him straight in the face with an 
eager puckering of her brows. " Could not 
we be married sooner ?^^ she asks anxiously. 
" A week is such a long time, and I want to 
be safe — quite safe." 
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He does not laugh at this audacious pro- 
position as lie well might; he only permits 
himself a grave smile, understanding thorough- 
ly the meaning of it. 

"You are safe," he answers, holding her 
a little closer. " He shall never " (with a 
sudden darkening of his face) " trouble you 



again." 



Another long silence follows. It would be 
difficult to tell into what grooves her thoughts 
run ; the drift of his may be guessed from his 
next words. 

" There is» but one thing I must ask of 
you,'' he says in that masterful manner which 
has always compelled her to respect him, and 
yet at the same time made her a little afraid 
of him. "You must promise me, swear to 
me, that when we are married, when you are 
my wife, you will never of your own free will 
speak to that man again. All other friends 
and acquaintances you shall choose according 
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to your own pleasure ; but between him and 
me there can never be anything but enmity 
so long as we live." 

Then as she hesitates, he goes on with 
less peremptoriness, and with some attempt 
to explain, perhaps to himself as well as to 
her, the nature of that enmity which he 
knows has overstepped the bounds of calm 
reason. 

" I do not hate him for having loved 
you too well," he says, looking at her with 
a grave smile. "That seems too evident 
a possibility to become a crime; but I 
hate him" (his voice rising) "for having 
loved you so httle as to sacrifice you to his 
own selfishness. And it appears to me, — • 
whether I am right or wrong, God knows, 
— but it seems to me that he was neveir 
more selfish, less honourable, than he has 
been to-day." 

Then he pauses, regarding her gravely. 
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"Psyche, are you not going to promise 
me?" 

"A promise is such a poor thing," she 
begins falteringly, twisting her hands in and 
out, in and out, but not looking at him. " To 
be sure of one's own inclination — that is the 
great thing ; and if I am sure, quite sure that 
I do not want to speak to him ever again, is 
not that enough 1 " 

There is in her manner, in her look, a 
pitiful and childish supplication that might 
well make a man relent. But he does not 
allow himself to be visibly moved by it. 

" I want your promise," he says quietly, 
and yet persistently. 

And so at last hesitatingly, falteringly, 
altogether unwillingly the promise is dragged 
from her. It is not that she hopes or thinks 
that she will ever see her lover again ; it is 
rather a consciousness of her own weakness, 
a superstitious fear of binding herself to any 
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VOW that makes her so reluctant to give it; 
and when it is given, he draws her once more 
back to his anns. 

"My darling," he says, with all his usual 
tenderness, "it is not chiefly for my own 
sake that I have made you bind yourself by 
this promise. It is because I wanted to place 
a barrier between him and you, that neither 
kindness nor pity can ever make you over- 
step ; it was because I was so sure that neither 
he nor his friendship nor his love can ever 
bring you anything but unhappiness." 

But even as she lies in his arms she is 
conscious of a shudder that she forcibly re- 
presses ; she is conscious, miserably conscious 
that his trust in her honour is stronger 
than her own, and she prays most fervently 
(since even an inward thought may become a 
prayer) that she may never indeed see 
Darrell again — never be tempted to break tha 
vow she has just made. 
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And SO on a fair Spring morning, when 
e birds are singing in the trees, when the 
were are blooming in the meadows, just as 
ij sang and bloomed a year ago, jnst as 
ij will sing and bloom for many years to 
ne — when we who live and are happy — 
len we who live and are sorrowful, shall 
beneath the earth, for ever out of the 
ch of these joys or sorrows, John Heath- 
e takes Marguerite Dalrymple to be his 
ided wife, — " for better, for worse, in sick- 
8 or in health, according to God's holy 
linance." 

The wedding is a very simple one. For 
►ugh there are many who, never having 
rtowed a kind word or a kind look on 
: Dalrymple's penniless, unacknowledged 
ighter, would be quite willing to bestow 
h kind words and looks on the wife of one 
the richest and most influential men in 
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the county, they have not been bidden to it. 
They come uninvited, it is true, and throng 
the little church, and gaze curiously at the 
bride and bridegroom, and at the only bride's- 
maid, Dorothy Dalrymple, remarking among 
themselves on the youthfulness of the bride, 
on the strange pallor and worn looks of the 
solitary bride'smaid. But Cecil Darrell is not 
among them. His angry threat "to move 
heaven and earth to prevent the marriage," 
dissolves, as most such threats do, into thin 
air. There is no just cause nor impediment, 
neither hitch nor dissenting voice to interfere 
with this quietest of quiet marriages. 

But when the small wedding-party return 
to the old house where Kichard Dalrymple 
lived his selfish, miserable life, where his 
daughter has lived her miserable and 
unselfish life, but will live no more, a 
letter in a strange writing is put into Miss 
Dalrymple's hand. 
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And opening it with some tremor, as one 
who is accustomed more to evil tidings than 
to good, she reads thus, — 



" Madam, 

" Your grandmother. Lady- Conyng- 
hame, was stricken with paralysis two days 
ago. She has been robbed and deserted by 
her servants, and lies absolutely alone. I know 
of no other friend or relation of hei*s to 
whom I can apply. Can you come to her*? 

" Yours truly, 

" T. Margrave." 

The name is unknown to Dolly. But 
Psyche recognizes it as that of the doctor 
who lived next door to Lady Conynghame. 

And so when John Heathcote and his wife 
go out to take their places in t;he world, well- 
mated or ill-mated, as time can alone show, 
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Dorothy Dalrymple goes to take her pla 
by the bedside of a stricken and helpless o 
woman, whom she has never known or love 
and who yet — being stricken and helpless- 
holds a place in her sympathies. 



BND OP PART ni. 



PART IV. 



^ Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 
One set alow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look*d with human eyes." 



# 
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CHAPTER I. 

Once more, for the second and the last time 
in the course of this my story, it is summer- 
time. Once more, and for the last time, those 
four — two men and two women, with whose 
joys and sorrows it has principally dealt — are 
\dthin reach of each other, living within a few 
miles of each other, and liable to come face 
to face at a moment's notice. 

It has been a hot summer. Those country- 
folk who are compelled to toil from that early 
morning when we who neither toil nor spin 
are comfortably asleep in our comfortable beds, 
to that late evening when the sun going 
down sees the rise of our spirits and the 
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begiuning of our festivities, looking up at 
the lurid sun, the brooding sky, have declared 
there never was so hot, so unhealthy a summer 
— a summer when they who live in hovels 
grow paler and paler, when they who are 
weak and yet must live by their strength 
grow weaker and weaker, and waxing fainter 
and fainter, pray with evjer a stronger and 
a stronger cry as the sun seems hotter 
and the hours seem longer, " Would God it 
were evening!" 

It has in truth been just such an one as 
breeds drought and pestilence, and dissemin- 
ates those fevers which help us so greatly in 
getting rid of our surplus population. ♦ 

But there are mitigations to be found jeven for 
this rarest of calamities — a hot EngUsh summer 
— in the exercise of unlimited wealth. Psyche, 
lying in a soft rocking-chair under a big tree, 
whose ample branches cast a deep shadow on 
the thick sward, with the back-ground of a 
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pleasant and most luxurious-lookiDg country 
house, and all around and about her green 
grass, brilliant flower-beds, the scent of roses, 
the song of birds, the cool gurgle of dripping 
water, in the distance as fair an EngUsh 
landscape as one could wish to look at on a 
summer's day, seems in a position to defy 
discomfort, to enjoy even the great heat, to 
laugh at fevers. 

In the foreground, close by her, Dolly is 
sitting with her sleek brown head bent over 
a book, a pleasant figure to rest one's eyes 
upon, in her neat black gown with spotless 
collar and wrist-bands. 

Jt is four years and some months since 

Psyche was married — five years almost to 

a day since she and Lady Conynghame on a 

certain broiling afternoon in July took a drive 

in the Park, and were cut by their friends and 

acquaintance. 

Five years ! The tables have been turned 
VOL. III. 46 
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since then. There are none who are not 
willing to bow and smile to the rich and 
beautiful wife of Sir John Heathcote. There 
are no more cold shoulders, no more slighting 
looks on those rare occasions when Psyche 
visits London, and shows herself to those 
whose admiiration is a good deal more pro- 
nounced than ever it was in the days of her 
girlhood ; and yet the bitterness of that hour 
will never be forgotten ! There is never a hot 
July afternoon that does not in some way 
recall it to her. 

Even at this moment, sitting, with her hands 
clasped at the back of her head, in the easiest, 
most beautiful, most luxurious of attitudps, 
with her half-closed eyes wandering over her 
pleasant surroundings, she sees only the dusty, 
dirty London drive, the glittering harness, the 
satin-smooth coats of the horses, the em- 
blazoned carriages, the fluttering parasols and 
showy dresses of the women in them, ancL. 
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above all and before all, the cold eyes and 
averted looks with which one woman after 
another tries her best to stamp an innocent 
gurl with disgrace. 

As she thinks of it she laughs softly — a 
laugh in which bitterness and triumph are 
strangely co-mingled. 

"Do you know what I was thinking of, 
Dolly ? " she asks as her sister looks up from 
her book, a little startled by this unexpected 
merriment. "Of that drive in the Park- 
when we were cut ; yes, cut^ Grannie and 1 1 
Poor Grannie ! " (laughing again), " I think if 
it be possible to expiate some of our sins in 
thill world, she must have paid oflF a good 
many of hers in that one hour." 

But to this unorthodox suggestion Dolly 
makes no rejoinder. 

" 1 could almost forgive her for what she 
did then, for the sake of what she must have 
BuflFered." Psyche goes on — " But for what she 
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has done since I will never forgive her — no, 



never^ 



(€ 



It appears to me/' says Dolly, quietly, 
" that she has not done much since then." 

" Not done much ! Has she not lived four 
whole years, when by all the laws of reason 
and nature she ought to have died ? Has she 
not kept you away from me, and deprived 
me of the best part of my bargain ioi four 
years ? 

" Hush, pray hush ! " says Dolly, looking 
around her with a frightened air. " Some one 
might hear you. They might not understand 
— they might think that you meant it/' 

"If you mean John," answers the other 
coolly, " he would be quite sure that I 
meant it. Do you suppose that he does not 
know, better than any one else in the world, 
that when I married him it was on the under- 
standing that you were to be with me always, 
and that I consider that you and Grannie 
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have cheated me out of that part of my 
bargain 1 She by her perversity in living, 
you by your perversity in staying with her." 

" Poor soul ! " says Dolly gravely. " If you 
had seen her you would not have supposed 
that even she — who was so fond of life — could 
have wanted to live so long." 

Tnere is a moment's silence after this speech ; 
Psyche's thoughts, always erratic, take a new 
turn. 

She drops her hands and lets them fall into 
her lap, and sitting a little forward, fixes her 
eyes on Dolly with a look in which horror and 
cmiosity are blended. 

"Was she so very dreadful?*^ she asks 
almost in a whisper. "Do you know, that 
since I heard about it there has been hardly a 
night on which I have not tried to picture 
to myself Grannie dead — Grannie without her 
wig, without her teeth, without her paint; 
and I cannot do it — for the life of me I 
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cannot do it ! I see her always as I saw her 
when I knew her — ^with her set company smile, 
her spotted veil, her rose-coloured parasoL I 
do not think I should have known her under 
any other aspect." 

" I do not think you would have known her," 
says Dolly, with that gravity which long years 
of watching by a miserable sick bed have 
certainly intensified in her. *' When I saw 
her first she was very much as I saw her 
last— helpless, stricken, feeble in sense as in 
body, a very, very old woman. From the 
portraits I have seen of her, from the accounts 
I have heard of her, altogether and utterly 
unlike the Lady Conynghame the world knew. 
I think " (slowly and sadly) " even her worst 
enemies might have pitied ier." 

" And I was her worst enemy," says Psyche 
quickly ; ** or, at any rate, she was mine. I do 
not suppose there was any one to whom she 
did more harm than she did to me, and from 
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the depths of my heart I do pity herl To 

outlive one's beauty, one's senses, all human 

liking, all human sympathy (I am certain 

there was not a soul in all this world that 

gave her even a thought but you, Dolly) — 

surely that was a living purgatory, for which 

not all the poor pleasures of the world she 

worshipped could have repaid her. After 

all " (with a heavy sigh), " I think the good 

people have the best of it, even . in this 

vrorld." 

Then after a minute's thoughtful pause — 

" Does it not seem strange to you," she 

continues, as if the subject has a fascination 

for her, as indeed it has, "that an old 

woman should live on like she did, when life 

^as a curse and ^ misery to herself and to 

every one near her — an old woman whom 

nobody loved, nobody wanted, while every day 

some little child, who has made, perhaps, the 

whole joy of its mother's heart, whose death 
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will make the whole world dark to her, dies 
and is buried ? " 

Her voice is all a-tremble. One could- 
fancy the tears are not far off from her eyea^ 
as suddenly, emphasizing her words, givin 
them point and meaning, there comes the 
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sound of a' little joyous child-voice carrolin g^^ S 
in the flower-garden. She puts up her finger ^^i 
listening, smiling. It is to her the lovelies'-j^ ^st 
music in all this world, and when it dies away^^^^y, 
her face has grown brighter and softer foMKZiDr 
hearing it. 

"After all," she says, slowly smiling, ** '"^'Z 
think I will forgive Grannie. I can affor*' — rf 
to — I have got her " (with a look in th— ^e 

direction of the flower-garden, whence th ^ 

little voice had come) ; " and now I have go- 
you back too, and I never mean to let you g-^ 
again on any pretence whatever — unless " (wit 
a smUe in which some scrutiny is concealed- 
under a good deal of archness) ''you will 
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change your mind and marry Dr. Margrave 
or Mr. Blake." 

" Had not you better be sure that Dr. 
Margrave or Mr. Blake wants to marry me ? " 
asks Dolly jestingly, yet flushing a little. 

^^\ am sure. You know — do not deny it, 
Dolly— that you refused Dr. Margrave; and 
as for Mr. Blake " (bursting out laughing, as 
she recalls the curate's last visit), " the poor 
young man does not keep his secret so well 
that it needs much cleverness in discovering it. 
He never looks at you but he sighs like a 



^imace." 



" Indigestion," says Dolly, smiling in spite 
rf herself, " or a bad habit." 

" Certainly," Psyche continues, appraising 
:he curate's recommendations. "He is not 
handsome, he is not clever, nor is he even 
rich ; but no one can deny that he is good." 

"Did I ever deny it?" answers Dolly, 
lightly ; " but yet, do you know, I have the 
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bad taste not to want to be married at all. I 
mean " (laughing) "to be an old maid ! Per- 
haps, as I am already thirty-one, it would be 
more correct to say I am an old maid/' 

And at this speech Psyche laughs outright. 
Certainly there is very little in Dolly's appear- 
ance to justify the idea. The four years that 
have passed over their heads have treated 
them both kindly enough; but they have 
made far the greatest change in Psyche. 

She was never, even in her extreme youth, 
in those days when Darrell first saw her, one 
of those slender and ethereal women who look 
as if a bad cold or a disappointment in love 
may throw them into a consumption. She is 
now in the perfection and maturity of her 
beauty. 

Four years of constant indulgence, four 
years in which every whim and caprice have 
been gratified, every wish forestalled, have 
given an assurance to her manner, a perverse 
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audacity to her speech, at which they who 
love her most are not inclined to cavil, for 
they have also added to her a new charm 
which in their eyes far outweighs all possible 
defects. The passionate love and devotion 
which she has centred on one small fragile 
life is to them both a wonderful and beautiful 
thing. To see Psyche with her child seems 
to both husband and sister one of the prettiest 
sights in the world. 

At the present moment, in her rich cream- 
white dress of some thin clinging silk, with 
soft falls of lace about her full white throat 
and arms, and crimson roses adding rich- 
neas and luxuriousness to her ripe beauty, 
she presents indeed a strong contrast to Dolly 
in her plain black gown put on as mourning 
for the old woman for whom Psyche has 
obstinately refused to make any pretence of 
mourning at all. 

The faint likeness which could once be 
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traced between them is untraceable now. 
Dolly's cheeks are thinner and paler, and her 
fiofure is more slender than ever it was before ; 
but there is not a line or a wrinkle on her 
pure white forehead, not a silver streak in 
her smooth brown hair, and her eyes are 
beautiful from the soul that shines through 
them. 

Time that has materialized Psyche's beauty 
has spiritualized hers, and though most men 
would not look at one sister while the other 
was by, there might be some who would see 
in Dolly a beauty no other woman ever 
possessed. 

Looking at her, Psyche's laugh dies. She 
sobers suddenly. 

"You are too pretty to be an old maid, 
Dolly," she says tenderly. "You look as if 
you were made to be the light and life of 
some good man's hearth and home, as the 
story-books say. But all the same, I should 
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grudge you to any one of them. I am glad, 
with all my heart I am glad, that you are 
never going to leave us. I am certain " (laugh- 
ing) "that when it came to the point I 
should have forbidden the banns ! " 

There is a moment's silence, and when 
Dolly speaks again it is evidently with some 
nervousness. 

**And yet I cannot stay with you always, 
dear/' she begins slowly and hesitatingly. 
**That would not be natural or right. You 
have been so good to me, you and Sir John '' 
(with a little quiver in her voice), "and I 
liave been so happy here, so very happy, 
dear, in seeing your happiness, that I have 
iardly been able to find courage to tell you 
that I must go away soon." 

Then giving Psyche no opportunity to in- 
terrupt by exclamation or quiestion, she goes 
on quickly. 

"Even if you should never be tired of 
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liaving me with you, and I know that you 
think that you would not — I could not be 
content. I should not be even happy being 
always idle. This is your life, your home. 
You have your husband, your child, and your 
work is here ; but it is not mine." 

Then with a grave, sad smile : 

** It is diificult, I know, to tell who wants 
me, or what I can do ; but so long as there is 
wretchedness and misery in the world, so long 
as I have hands to help and a heart to feel, 
there must be something, however little, that 
I can do.'' 

" Work ! " cries Psyche, anger, disappoint- 
ment, and dismay flushing her face and strug- 
gling in her voice. ** Who wants to take you 
away now ? Even if it was your duty, — and 
you know that I have always most vehemently 
denied that it was, — but even if it was your 
duty to stay by Grannie so long as she lived, 
is there any other old woman who has a 
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claim on you now^ for whom you are going 
to sacrifice the rest of your life, as you have 
sacrificed all these years of it ? " 

Then as Dolly, hurt and troubled, does not 
immediately answer her : 

" Was it not a promise, or if not a promise, 
an understood thing-, that my home should 
be yours ? " she continues passionately. " You 
know as well as I do that it was one of my 
strongest inducements to marry, and now you 
are cheating me. Is it nothing to you that 
/ want you ? " 

" You do not want me, dear," Dolly answers 
vith a quiet sm'ilCj slowly shaking her head. 
^ I know that you think that you do ; but you 
to not. Already your heart is so full with 
ove for Daisy that I sometimes think you 
lave hardly room enough to spare for the 
>ne who needs it most" 

Then as Psyche flushes a little, under- 
standing the gently-veiled reproach, she says 
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with an earnestness that makes her voice 
tremble, 

" He is so good to you, Psyche, so good, and 
I know you must really love him as much as 
he deserves. God has given you so much 
happiness, dear, that I think that I could 
hardly live with you, always seeing it, and 

not grow envious, discontented, that worst 
thing in the world" (with a watery smile)— 
"a sour old maid." 

Her words, her look, the certainty that 
there are tears near her eyes, touch Psyche 
to the quick. In the space of a moment 
she contrasts her own life and Dolly's, and 
is silent. 

"Where are you going? What are you 
going to do?" she asks at length, no longer 
reproachfully, but with a sense of disappoint- 
ment and injury that prevent her from being 
sympathetic or even gracious. 

But Dolly has been too long waiting for 
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an opportunity to disclose her plans to allow 
anything to deter her. 

Envious, discontented she is not — never 
could be. In that she has done herself bitter 
injustice ; but she knows — who better ? — that 
there are heart-sicknesses which only work can 
allay. For those terrible moments of utter 
desolation, in which it sometimes seems to her 
as if no living soul wanted her, or was the 
better for her, since one old woman died, there 
is but one cure. She knows that among those 
whose sin and shame and suffering, whose 
inheritance of want and disease, make God's 
world a sore puzzle, that even those of largest 
faith find it hard to read, her own troubles 
will seem small indeed. Among them, striving 
for them, helping them, there will be no time 
to think of herself; and she is longing with 
feverish longing to be up and doing — some- 
thing, however little. 

"When I was in London, — all those four 
VOL. ni. 47 
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years," she begins explanatorily — " I was not 
alwaya in Grannie's sick room. There were 
times when I was no good to her ; and then, 
you know" (deprecatingly), "I could not go 
into any society, so I was obliged to find 
something to do — and it was not hard to find. 
I suppose" (with a look of sad and tender 
compassion) "that in all large cities want, 
disease, misery, such as you and I can hardly 
comprehend, lie near our doors. I loved most 
to work among the little children. Oh, 
Psyche " (breaking ofi*, with the tears gather- 
ing in her eyes), "if you, who love your 
darling so, could but see them — crippled, 
suffering, crying for the bread they cannot 
get ! " 

Then she controls herself into an appearance 
of calmness. 

" I must go back to them," she continues, 
quite quietly. " I made some friends among 
those women who spend all their lives among 
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the very poor; and though I could not live 
alone, the money that was saved for us, and 
which Sir John has insisted on giving entirely 
to me, will let me live quite comfortably with 
them, and leave some to give away." 

And as she ceases speaking it seems to 
Psyche, looking at her, that her face shines 
with a lovely and steadfast light she has never 
seen there before. She feels as she looks a 
sort of reverence that approaches to awe ; and 
somehow — she cannot tell how — there comes 
into her mind a verse from the Bible, learnt 
by rote when she was a little child — "Pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this : to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world." 

Was iliat the meaning of Dolly's life ? Was 
it possible that in those few childlike words 
there was contained a simple code, that might 
lead straighter to heaven than all the doctrines, 
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all the philosophies of religion that all the 
wise men have ever preached or written since 
the beginning of the world. 

Unspotted from the world. . . Nay — ^who 
could be that ? Surely some spots must cling 
even to those who walk with cleanb'est steps 
through life's uncertain paths. 

So, silently thinking, sitting with clasped 
hands and wide-open eyes, she, in one of 
those mental illuminatioDs which occur only 
at rare intervals in our experience, sees 
Dolly's life — and her own ; and seeing — flushes 
crimson. 

" I wish you were not so good," she cries 
passionately, with trembling lips. "I never 
thought I was very wicked before ; but you 
make me feel wicked. I was tolerably content 
with myself. I had a sort of notion " (smiling 
bitterly) " that I was pretty good, as women 
go. I thought I was a good mother — ^but after 
all, who would not be good to such a child ? 
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I never quarrel with my husband ; but " (half- 
laughing, half-crying) "he never gives me a 
chance. How can you quarrel with any one 
«^ho is always good, always kind to you ? 
[ am not fast — I am not over-extravagant — 
[ do not care very greatly for gaiety ; but 
>h, Dolly, Dolly, when I see myself beside 
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She breaks off. She is silent a moment. 
Then her face flushes slowly and painfully — 
her lips quiver passionately. 

"Dolly," she says suddenly, in a sort of 
eager whisper, driven by she knows not 
vhat impulse, "I want you to listen to me 
— I want you to tell me — if — " (looking around 
her, and dropping her voice still lower) — " if 
you had made a promise — a very solemn 
promise — should you — should you believe 
that anything could excuse you for breaking 
it?" 

Then, as Dolly does not immediately answer, 
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being indeed too startled by this unforeseen 
question — 

" If you knew," she goes on, with vehement 
eagerness, "that you had done no harm — ^no 
real harm by breaking it — that you would, 
on the contrary, have seemed cruel by keeping 
it, and that it was a promise that ought never 
to have been exacted from you, should you 
feel it a sin — a crime to have broken it ? " 

The intense earnestness of her face and 
manner, the unmistakable emotion with which 
she asks the question, frighten Dolly beyond 
measure. 

"Before I answer," she begins earnestly, 
" tell me what it is. There is something — " 

But while yet the words are on her lips — 
words that would perhaps have gained an 
answer that might have saved them God 
knows what misery and shame and anguish, 
a little clear treble voice rings joyously in 
their ears, little hands pull at Psyche^s gown, 
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little feet scramble up on to her lap, a curly 
golden head tumbles on to her breast, a warm, 
flushed, troubled baby-face is pressed against 
hers. 

" Mamsey ! mamsey ! dolly's broke ! She 
failed down herself in the darden, and broked 
herself. Daisy didn't break her. Mamsey 
make her Well again ! " 

From her pinafore tumbles a dilapidated 
doll — a headless trunk — ^a trunkless head — a 
doll that " not all the king's horses, nor all 
the king's men," can ever make altogether 
** well again." And Psyche, clasping her 
child tight to her heart, bursts into a fit of 
laughing. 

But there is something wrong in the laugh, 
^ven to baby ears. 

" Mamsey c'yingl' she says, lifting her head 
and looking at her with wide-open eyes of 
intense childish awe. " Mamsey got a tear 
—look ! " 
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She puts one little finger on her mother's 
cheek — it is wet. 

" No, no ! " cries Psyche, kissing the little 
warm face and neck, the soft curls of golden 
hair, and laughing again, more naturally 
this time. "Mothers never cry; it is only 
little babies who cry — little babies like Daisy." 

But Daisy is not convinced. She looks 
from her mother's face to her broken doll. 

" Nesser mind ! " she says, stroking Psyche's — = 

child. "There's heaps more dollies. Papa'll 

get me anoser one. Don't c'y. Come and_ 
p'ay; me tired of paying all by mine own 
self. Mamsey come ! " 

She slips off her mother's lap, and, taking her 
two hands with her baby ones, begins to pull 
with all her tiny might ; and at that moment 
a big cuckoo-clock in the hall, distinctly 
audible through the wide-open door, strikes 
five. At the sound Psyche starts to her feet, 
her face suddenly pale, her breath coming- 
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quickly. For a moment she looks about her 
in a frightened, hesitating way. 

"I must go," she begins, falteringly. 
"Mother will come back presently, darling. 
She has promised to go somewhere — ^she — " 

"Stay a moment," says Dolly, laying a 
detaining hand upon her dress. "I must 
Bpeak to you." Then lowering her voice, as if 
jhe feared the child might hear and imder- 
itand — "There was something you were 
joing to tell me just now! Well, do not 
;ell me ; I do not want to hear. But if 
— if it is a question of right or wrong, do 
lot ask me — ask Daisy. You do not under- 
rtand me? This is what I mean," she goes 
)n in a strong arid urgent voice — " put your 
axms round Daisy's neck, look into Daisy's 
Sace, and if you have done any wrong to any 
me, if you are not yet sure yourself what is 
right and what is wrong — you will be sure 
then." 
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It is a woman's test — a sentimental, a fool- 
ish one if you will, but, after all, a true one. 

For a minute Psyche stands hesitating, 
palpitating. Then with a sudden movement 
she stoops and gathers the child up into her 
strong young arms, and holds her to her 
heart. 

" Mamsey not go away," says Daisy, coax- 
ingly. " Mamsey stay and p'ay with Daisy." 

"No, no; Mamsey won't go away — ^never 
again ! " cries Psyche, with a sort of sob in 
her voice ; " she will stay with her darling. 
She will never go away — ^never any more." 

Then seeing the child looks half-frightened 
at this strong embrace, she lets her down to 
her feet, and takes her little hand in hers. 

" Come," she says brightly, " we will go 
and play ; we will make daisy-chains — such 
long chains for darling to jump over. We 
will be so happy; we wiU forget everything 
—every one." 
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And in a little while Dolly, sorely puzzled, 
hears them laughing and shouting among the 
long grasses in a meadow near by, and it 
seems to her that Psyche's laugh is as joyous 
as the child's. 

A few minutes later Sir John, coming out 
of the house, joins her. 

" All alone, Dolly ? " he asks cheerfully, 
taking the seat Psyche has vacated. " Where 
are Psyche and the child ? " 

" Listen ! " she answers, putting up her 
finger. 

"Playing, as usual," he says after a moment, 
during which the merry voices have reached 
his ears. " I think sometimes " (with a smile) 
" the mother is the greatest baby of the two. 
She did not have much play when she was 
a child, did she, Dolly ? Well, she shall have 
as much as she likes now — God bless her ! '' 

He takes out a cigarette, and lighting it, 
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leans back in thoughtful silence. There is 
between these two one of those friendships 
which will permit two people to be perfectly 
sUent in each other's company without being 
either bored or morose. 

" Dolly/' he asks at length, " have I kept 
my promise ? Have I made her happy ? " 

An hour ago she would have answered him 
with perfect assurance. If now she prevari- 
cates, it is one of those prevarications which 
even to a good woman may seem justifiable. 

" I am sure that she has everything in 
the world that a woman could desire," she 
answers heartily. ** How can she help being 
happy ? " 

" At first," he goes on thoughtfully, holding 
his cigarette in the air, and speaking to him- 
self as much as to her, " I could not be sure 
that I had succeeded. With all the will in 
the world I could not be such a companion to 
her as you had been. I knew she missed you ; 
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and though she never complained, it went to 
my heart to see her looking so dull ; but " — 
(his voice clearing, his face brightening), " but 
when the child came I had no more fears. 
She was a changed creature — the blank in her 
life seemed filled up. And though I knew, 
though I could not fail to know that her 
greatest love was for her baby, and not for 
me, I did not complain ; I did not even 
wish it otherwise ; the great point was gained. 
She was happy." 

And to this Dolly answers nothing ; what, 
indeed, can she say? Even if she were to 
perjure herself to please him,, and to assure 
him that his wife's greatest love was for him, 
he would not believe her. But he does not 
seem to notice her silence. He is evidently 
pursuing his own thoughts. 

" It seemed a strange thing, did it not," 
he continues presently, " that Adrian Darrell 
should die only one month after our marriage, 
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and that man" (with a bitter emphasis) 
** should so soon have come into the posses- 
sion* of the money for which he had sacrificed 
/ier ? It was one of those perverse freaks of 
fortune which one cannot foresee or calculate 
upon." 

Then the hardness and bitterness, without 
which he cannot even yet speak of his rival, 
change again into tenderness as his thoughts 
revert to his wife. 

" It was hard on her ; yes, it was certainly 
hard on Aer/^ he says, with a gentleness that 
seems to Dolly the perfection of unselfishness ; 
"but I never saw in her manner a sign of 
regret. She was, I think, more gentle, more 
tender to me just then, as if she would not 
have me suppose she was sorry she had 
married me. I think, — I believe, that when 
she renounced him that day, one week before 
our wedding, she put him out of her life for 



ever." 
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A little while ago Dolly would have answered 
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him with all the strong and reassuring words 
at her command. But now — some terrible 
doubt holds her speechless. 

It must be one of the hardest trials of 
those good unmarried women, who, being 
unmarried, and therefore supposed to have 
no particular joys or sorrows of their own, 
they are invariably made the recipient of 
other people's. In Dolly's case it is doubly 
hard. 

"Dolly," he says presently, dropping his 
voice, ** do you know that Darrell is down 
here now ? that he has been here for the last 
month ? " 

She shakes her head. No ; she had not 
known it. But the fact, thus suddenly 
revealed, gives to her vague fears a sub- 
stantial foundation they had not possessed 
before. 

" He has been here many times before," he 
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goes on quickly, finding, no doubt, an immense 
relief in this confidence to one who is already 
possessed of all his secrets, " and each time he 
has had his house full of visitors. It was 
impossible to shut one's ears to all the stories 
about them; the county was ringing with 
them. I suppose that we all knew pretty well 
what to expect from the Darrells. They have 
never been conspicuous for their virtues, but 
this one has out-Heroded Herod. He and his 
friends, their gambling, drinking, and riotous 
living, have been pleasant themes for country 
gossip for many a day, and yet " (his voice 
rising) " this one thing I will say for him. 
He has never, so far as I can find out, 
attempted to speak to Psyche, or in any way 
to approach her since the day of her marriage. 
I will do him that justice." 

" Surely," says Dolly, falteringly, " he would 
never dare " 

" No," he interrupts quickly ; " he would not 
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dare, and if he had, I am sure — quite sure — 
that if she had been tempted to break the 
promise she made me before our marriage, she 
i^ould have told me ; but all the same, Dolly, 
I wish, with all my heart I wish, that he 
would go away. I cannot help feeling that 
the knowledge of his presence must be dis^ 
quieting to her/' 

In the silence which follows this last speech 
of his Dolly endures one of those moments of 
torturing indecision which seem to comprise 
the sufferings of a lifetime. 

How can she leave him unwarned, when 
she knows, when she feels that his assurance 
is misplaced ? On the other hand, how can 
she betray a half-given confidence, which, even 
if wholly given, should be wholly sacred^ 
and suggest a doubt which may become a 
torture ? 

But the necessity to speak becomes too 

strong to be resisted. 
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" If — if he will not go away/' she begins 
falteringly, hesitatingly, " why should not you 
go ? A change would do Psyche and the 
child good. They say it has been an unhealthy 
summer, and — *' 

•• "Go away ! '' he interrupts, in undisguised 
amazement, looking at her with a sort of scorn. 
" Go away ! — as if I were afraid of him or of 
my wife^ (Then more gently.) " What could 
possibly make you suggest such a thing, 
DoUy ? " 

She finds it hard to meet his searching 
look, harder still to answer. But fortunately, 
or unfortunately, she is spared any further 
questions. The merry voices approach more 
nearly, and Psyche, laughing, flushed, dis- 
hevelled, bearing her child in her arms, de- 
posits her on her father's knees, a little heap 
of rosy limbs and tumbled garments, and , 
sinks, tired and panting, on the ground at 
their feet. 
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It is a pretty picture — so pretty an one that 
it seems to Dolly that it must be her own bad 
thoughts that have made it possible for her 
to imagine that any serpent could enter what 
seems so near to an earthly Paradise. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Seven days have passed — seven burning, 
sultry, almost unbearable days — seven breath- 
less and more unbearable nights. 

The grass on the lawns and in the meadows 
is parched and withered; the leaves on the 
trees are already brown and dust-laden ; the 
flowers are hanging their heads and seem 
crying aloud for the rain which does not come. 
The sun is burning like a fiery ball in a heavy 
and cloudless sky ; and there is not a breath 
of air that is strong enough to stir one of the 
drooping leaves of the drooping trees. 

Yet Psyche is hurrying along a path that 
is nearly a mile away from her own pleasant 
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home, and though she chooses the shadiest 
and quietest way it is rather from the instinct 
to hide herself, knowing her errand an un- 
worthy one, than from any desire to spare 
herself one of the scorching rays of the after- 
noon sun. 

For of heat and fatigue she is at the present 
moment altogether unconscious. Whatever 
their after-effects may be, she is not even 
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aware of them now. Crumpled up in her 
pocket is a letter that is canying her to a 
spot she has visited before — a letter that had 
reached her by that morning's post, passing 
unseen or unnoticed among her other letters, 
and whose every word is engraven deep in her 
mind. 

This is how it runs : 

" Why did you not come the other day, as 
you promised? Each day I have waited in the 
same place, hoping against hope. I will wait 
once more, and if you do not come to me T 
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mmt come to you. I will not go away without 
seeing you. After all, why should I be treated 
worse than any other of your friends ? If I 
do not see you this afternoon I will come and 
run the chance of a cold reception." 

This is what is taking her to a meeting that 
she swears to herself, that she swears to her 
God, shall be the very last with the man who 
was once her lover. It is not love, it \s>feat 
— cold, cowardly fear. 

A dozen times in the course of the day has 
she been on the point of showing the letter to 
her husband or to Dolly, and each time has 
her courage failed her. Certainly it is not 
such an one as any woman would willingly 
show to either husband or sister. She knows 
— and it is this knowledge that has turned her 
coward — that it is such a letter as no man 
would have dared to write to a woman who 
had been altogether true and honest. 

Just seven days ago, with her arms round 
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her little child's neck, she had vowed to her- 
self that never again, so long as she lived, 
would she break the promise she had solemnly 
made to her child's father; and now, doubt- 
ing, sickening, hesitating, changing her mind 
a hundred times, she has at last settled it to 
this. It is better to go to him, it is better to 
feel herself treacherous and wicked than to 
run the risk of his keeping his threat, and 
so destroying the peace which has existed 
between herself and her husband for four 
years. Whether he would have kept it or not 
she cannot tell. She only knows that she 
cannot live, cannot breathe with such a fear 
hanging over her head. There shall be no 
meeting between Darrell and Sir John if any 
doing of hers — even though it be wrong- 
doing — can prevent it. 

Flushed, hurrying, trembling, she arrives 
near the spot where she expects to see him. 

It is the quietest and most sequestered 
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place for miles round, and — all woods being 
very much like each other — it bears a strong 
resemblance to the one where they used to 
meet when they were really lovers. 

He is there before her, and being tired of 
waiting has thrown himself on the ground, 
and is lying as still as though he were asleep. 

But at the first sound of her light footsteps 
on the soft turf he starts to his feet, and comes 
to meet her with the very smile, the very 
look, that had once seemed to her the pleas- 
antest in all the world. But she no longer 
feels any gladness in them. 

*'How good of you to come!" he cries 
joyously, stretching out his hands to her. 

She puts her hands behind her back. 

" No," she says resolutely. " I will not 
pretend to be glad to see you. I have come 
because you compelled me — ^for no other 
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reason." 



Then all the anger and the misery that 
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have been growing and swelling in her heart 
throughout the livelong day burst into speech. 
Four years of absolute unbounded indulgence 
— four years in which every little trouble has 
been smoothed from her path, every whim, 
however foolish, gratified — have not taught 
her to think less of herself, nor given her 
much practice in the art of self-control. 

" How dared you send me such a letter ? " 
she asks passionately, stamping her foot. 
*^How dared you? Did you want to ruin 
me ? Did you want my husband to see it ? 
I believe you did — upon my word I believe 
you did.'' 

His face darkens ominously. 

"Blame yourself," he says, with the old 
sulkiness she knows so well, and which once 
she dreaded, but dreads no more. " If you 
had kept your promise I should not have 
done it. You drove me to it." 

" My promise ! " she repeats with a bitter 
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laugh. *^What right have you to talk about 
promises ? Have you not made me break the 
most sacred one I ever made in all my life ? " 

*' It was a promise that you should never 
have given/' he says with bitter anger ; " that 
no one but a fool or a tyrant would have 
thought of exacting from you. After all, 
what have I asked of you, or what have you 
given to me ? The few poor words of common 
friendliness that you would exchange with the 
most ordinary acquaintance. He must blame 
himself if I have been compelled to seek them 
secretly. What have I done," he continues 
passionately, " that I may not be allowed 
even to speak to you ? Cannot he who has 
everything — all that I most crave for — spare 
me that much ? " 

His tone, his look move her greatly. Her 
anger begins to die, and with it her firmness 
and resolution. 

" I know," she says wearily, pushing the 
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loose hair from her flushed face, " that there 
are times when evil seems like good, and good 
like evil. I never was good at arguments — 
never ; but I am sure, quite sure, that it cannot 
be right to break a promise that has been 
solemnly given — that it cannot be right to do 
secretly what I should not dare to do openly." 
Then as he does not immediately answer, 
finding it hard, perhaps, to upset this simple 
code of right and wrong : 

"How is it," she continues more passionately, 

**that you have always, each time you came 

across my life, brought me trouble and unhappi- 

Xiess, while he " (her thoughts reverting to her 

lusband with a new tenderness) "has never 

clone anything but try to make me happy? 

And I was happy. Yes ; I was ; but now '' 

(clasping her hands and bursting into tears) 

" I am wretched — most wretched I Do you 

remember the day when I told you that I had 

not a secret from him ? Well, I shall never 
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be able to say that again — never, so long as I 
live, and it is you that I have to thank for it." 

" You were not happy," he cries fiercely, 
anger and jealousy driving him mad. " I will 
swear that you were not ! I will not believe 
it. No woman who marries a man she does 
not love can be." 

They are cruel words, and he knows it ; or 
if he had not known it before, her look would 
tell him how surely they have pierced the 
weak point in her armour. 

" Love ! '' she repeats vaguely, looking about 
her, and trembling ; " I do not know what 
love is ; it appears to me that you find it only 
^n excuse for cruelty." 

"No," he says hotly; "you do not know 
what love is. If you did you would under- 
stand why I wanted to see you, why I would 
have risked my soul even to hear your voice, 
to look into your face, while you cannot risk 
'Cven the chance of your husband's displeasure ; 
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you would understand what it is to live for 
four years — ^four whole years — without seeing 
the one person for whose presence, for whose 
look you have craved and longed as a man 
dying of thirst longs for a drop of water. 
Good God ! " he cries passionately, folding his 
arms, and looking at her with a terrible smile 
on his white lips. '^ Is there anything in the 
whole world so pitiless as a really good 
woman ? " 

So saying he turns away, hiding his face 
from her. 

There is a long silence. Then trembling, 
faltering, she approaches him, and lays her 
land on his arm. Pity — great and tender pity 
— which, though it may be near to love, is not 
love — has been after all the one feeling that 
has been strong enough to make her forget her 
promise, forget her duty, and meet him here 
before. It moves her now to some appearance 
of tenderness. 
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" Why should not you be happy ? " she says 

quite gently, forgetting herself, forgetting even 

the risk she is running. " There is no reason 

you should not be ; you have everything that 

. a man can want — " 

'' Everything ? " he asks, lifting his haggard 
face, and looking straight at her. How 
changed he is ! She sees it now, as she has 
never seen it before. Four years of reckless 
living, of feverish dissipation, seem to have 
obliterated all the good that was once so 
possible in him, all the brightness and gene- 
rosity of nature that had once made even his 
faults so pardonable. There are lines in his 
forehead and about his eyes, and a depression 
at the corners of his lips, that gives even to 
his laughter something of the appearance 
of a sneer. " Everything ! " he repeats 
with yet stronger emphasis. "After all" 
(changing his tone) "why should I wonder 
at you for saying what is only what I have so 
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often said to myself ? When I came into the 
title and the money 1 told myself that I had 
all that a reasonable man could desire. Why 
should I make myself wretched because one 
woman had chosen to forget me ? There were 
plenty more in the world — plenty " (with a 
bitter sneer) " who would be willing enough 
to love me, so long as I possessed the most 
potent of all attractions. Do you think," he 
continues fiercely, " that I wanted to remember 
you — that I have not tried to forget you ? " 

She does not answer. Her face, from which 
the colour of heat and anger has almost entirely 
Hed, turns paler yet — her eyes are downcast, 
£xed on the ground — avoiding his. 

" I have tried — tried my best," he continues 
with a dogged and reckless sincerity that seems 
real enough.. "No one" (with a hard and 
bitter laugh that has some shame in it) ** can 
say that I have not done my best to amuse 
myself — and after four years, during which I 
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have spent my time, my health, my money, in 
what men call pleasure, I find myself without 
a friend who would not forsake me to-morrow 
if I were to become a beggar, and no woman 
in all the world who loves me for myself 
alone. I swear to you there is more tempt- 
ation for me in a laudanum-bottle than for the 
poor wretch who has not a penny in the world.'* 

It is the reckless speech of a reckless man, 
yet it cannot fail to awake the compassion of 
the woman who once loved him. 

" Why do I care for you so much ? " he 
continues with the outspokenness of unre- 
strained passion. " I do not know ; I neve r t-mt ^t 
knew how much I loved you until I lost you.'" ^*^ ^' 

But there is in these words a certain har< 
truth that brings her to herself. She remem — 
bers — even though she has been touched to th 
heart by his misery and self-abandonment 
that once he had cared more for himself thanxr -12 
for her. 
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" I am sorry for you," she says compassion- 
ately, and yet with a certain coldness that sets 
compassion far apart from love ; ^' I wish with 
all my heart you were happier, and yet " 

" And yet," he cries, catching up her words, 
" you will not move a hair's-breadth beyond 
the hard and fast line, that you call duty, to 
show that you are." 

There is a silence, during which they stand 
looking into each other's pale faces, and it 
would be difl&cult to say which looks the most 
miserable. 

" Psyche," he says suddenly, coming a step 
nearer, and speaking in a duU changed tone 
from which all emotion seems forcibly sup- 
pressed ; " I know that this is the last time we 
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shall ever see each other. If we meet again, 

' which is unlikely enough, it will be as strangers 

who have no right to exchange more than 

commonplace words. But before you go — 

before we part for ever — I want you to believe, 
VOL. ni. 49 
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I want you to understand that when I first 
sought you out — ^for I did seek you out, and it 
was not altogether by accident that I first saw 
you here — it was with no hope, no intention 
of making you forget what you call your 
duty." 

" What I call my duty," she echoes, stung 
into self-assertion by this repetition of the 
words. " Can there be any doubt about it ? " 
Then with the honesty that has always been 
her best point : " If I were your wife should 
you like me to meet in secret a man to whom 
you had forbidden me to speak, either openly 
or in secret ? " 

He flushes a Kttle under this direct question. 

" I may question his right to forbid you to 
speak to me or to any one," he answers more 
warmly. " But that has nothing to do with 
it ; all that concerns me is your own view of 
the matter, and I want you to understand that 
I never meant to make you unhappy, and 
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since it does make you unhappy, I will never 
attempt to see you or speak to you again." 

The struggle, such as it was, is over, the 
victory hers, and yet she does not thank him. 
She looks at him wistfully, with eyes so full 
of sympathy that he could not be blamed if 
he fancied in them some tinge of regret. 

" When first I tried to find you," he con- 
tinues in the same repressed tone, avoiding her 
glance, " I was only conscious of a strong desire 
to see you once again, and since " (with a bitter 
smile) " my wishes have always been to me a 
stronger power than my sense of duty — I did 
see you. If — if I had found you different, if 
you had given me any reason to believe you 
loved me still, I cannot say what I might have 
hoped or dreamt ; but, at any rate, even if I 
had any such dreams, they died at the first 
moment of seeing you. You are a good 
woman ; and, even though I have lost you for 
•ever, I am able to thank heaven that you are." 
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If she were a good woman, as he has called 
her, she would perhaps find it necessary to 
upbraid him for these poor words of his, 
which she knows should never have been 
spoken to her ; but being neither altogether good 
nor bad, but only entirely natural, they touch 
her to the heart — for once she had loved him. 

*^ Some day," he goes on in the same quiet 
toue of absolute renunciation, " I shall be able 
to thank heaven with a better grace than I do 
now ; I shall think of you in your quiet home, 
as something absolutely apart from the rest of 
the world. It will be a good thing, even for 
a man like me, to have known one woman 
who was different from all the rest." 

Then he comes a step nearer. 

" We are going our different ways now. 
Psyche ; I will never of my own free will - 
speak to you again. Will you say good- 
bye ? " 

She stands faltering, shaken to the depthae— 
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of her impulsive, sympathetic nature by 
the tenderness and sorrow of his look and 
voice. 

" Say good-bye," he says, in lower tones ; 
*' say it kindly, as you used in the old days. 
Put your hands in mine — it is for the last 
time, dear — and say " Good-bye, Cecil." 

He takes her cold white hands, and holding 
them draws her to him; but she cannot 
speak. Standing there, both hands in his, she 
thinks of her husband — her child. If they 
could see her now ! — Even those two words 
seem a treachery. 

*^ What ! " he cries, suddenly loosening his 
hold of her ; " you grudge me even that much ? 
Then go — go and leave me." 

He' turns away as he speaks; and at the 
sight of him gone for ever, that weakness or 
sympathy of nature which has led her so 
often to do what she afterwards repents — Pleads 
her once more to approach him. 
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" Good-bye," she says almost in a whisper. 
*' Try to be happier — try . . ." 

But whatever she has intended to say, she 
does not say it. 

He turns once more at the sound of her 
voice, and taking her outstretched hands 
kisses them gently, and then drawing her 
quickly to him, lays his lips on her forehead. 

It is a kiss of absolute renunciation, such a 
kiss as a maa might press oa the dead face of 
a woman he had once loved. Such a kiss as 
no man, even a husband, could find much fault 
with. 

And yet as she turns away without another 
word, retracing her steps, it seems to oppress 
her with a sense of absolute guilt. 

She is going home — going back to that safe ^ 
shelter which seems to her as a very haven of3 
rest after the stormy scene through which she^ 
has just passed. 

She longs to be there, with a longing whick= 
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only they who are weary and heavy-laden 
with a sense of guilt or wrong can altogether 
understand. 

Vividly, with a sense of actual reality, she 
pictures the scene which will greet her — the 
loving words, the tender looks which have 
always welcomed her after ever so short an 
absence. 

If they knew, if they could have been 
witnesses of that which has just passed, would 
they love her still, believe in her still ? 

Sickening, faltering, she goes more slowly, 
with steps that grow weaker and weaker. 
The heat of the day — the inevitable reaction 
from strong emotion — are beginning to tell upon 
her. No woman coming from a guilty tryst 
with her lover could be more conscious of her 
own wrong-doing than she who has really 
meant to do no wrong. As a matter of fact no 
really guilty woman would feel it half so much. 

And though she knows— though her experi- 
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ence cannot fail to teach her — that retribution 
does not most often overtake those who most 
deserve it, she is sure — quite sure — ^that some- 
how, some way — she cannot tell how — she 
will have to pay for the one small step out of 
the path of absolute right which she has taken 
this day. 

» 

^B* ^B* ^B* ^B* ^^^ 

The scene which greets her as she ap- 
proaches her home is in fact very much what 
she had pictured to herself. 

Dolly and Sir John are sitting on the lawn 
with a little tea-table, daintily spread with her 
own pretty Sevres tea-service, near to them. 
On the grass at their feet Daisy is playing 
with her toys. 

For one second, standing there and gazing 
at them, she realizes what might be the feeling 
of a woman who had for ever sacrificed her 
right to return to her home, — a woman who had 
placed such a barrier of wrongdoing between 
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herself and those who loved her and were 
dependent on her that no repentance could 
overpass. She thinks of a story she has lately 
heard of one whom she had known and liked, 
and who one morning had left the husband 
with whom she had lived happily for many 
years, and her young children ; and she knows 
— from the depths of her heart she knows — 
that whatever happiness may come to that 
woman in her new life, the unhappiness must 
so far surpass it that even they who most 
condemn her might more rightly pity her . . . 
that there must be days and hours in which 
she hears her children crying for her — pictures 
the empty place in her deserted home. . . . 

With a sudden sob she presses her hand to 
her heart, and thanks God — not that she is 
better than other women are, but that He has 
not let her be tempted above that she was 
able; that between her and those she loves 
and who believe in her and love her with all 
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their tender hearts there stands no barrier of 
real wrongdoing. And yet, as she stands 
there with tear-softened eyes and heaving 
breast, she suddenly recalls certain words 
of Lady Connyghame's — cruel words which 
she has never forgotten — never will forget. 

" It is a very good thing to be innocent,, 
but it is still better to appear so." 

And she knows that between her and her 
husband, who has so generously trusted her,^ 
there lies a secret — a. broken confidence — and 
that even if he would believe the real truth 
about it, he would in his own absolute integrity 
find it difficult to forgive, impossible to forget. 

And a secret, even a small one, is no light 
thing for a woman, so honest as she is, to be 
compelled to carry always. 

But she brushes the tears from her eyes, and 
compelling herself into an appearance of com- 
posure, goes forward ; and at the first sound 
of her footsteps on the gravel-path, Daisy 
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looks up, and catching sight of her mother, 
throws down her toys, and with a little shrill 
cr}'' of joy rushes into her arms. 

For one moment — only one moment — Psyche 
shrinks from her ; for one moment she feels 
almost as if she has forfeited her entire right 
to those innocent kisses which her child is 
pressing upon her lips ; then she gathers her 
up in her arms, and returns them with a 
passionate fondness in which all the emotions 
of the past hour seem to find expression. 

" Mamsey come back ! me got Mamsey ! *^ 
cries Daisy triumphantly, hugging her tightly 
with her warm little arms. But Psyche does 
not complain of the tightness of the embrace. 

" Where have you been, dear ? '' says Sir 
John, putting down his paper and looking at 
her with a smile of welcome. Then, not 
waiting for an answer : " Come and pour out 
the tea. We have been waiting for you — 
have not we, Dolly ? " 
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The perfect confidence which neither desires 
mor demands any excuse for her comings and 
goings seems the keenest reproach for her 
abuse of it. 

She seats herself, and with the child still on 
her lap begins with a trembling hand to do as 
he has bidden her ; and if she is more silent 
than usual they do not appear to notice it. 

Daisy's prattle fills up all conversational 
gaps, and gives her time to overcome the first 
«ense of guiltiness which their very quietude 
and confidence seems to make more oppressive. 

She hardly knows what they talk about, or 
how well or how badly she bears her part 
either in answering or originating remarks ; 
but nothing is said that in any way fixes her 
attention, until Sir John, drawing out of his 
pocket a letter that has been already opened, 
turns and addresses himself directly to her. 

" Blake cannot come to dinner this evening. 
Psyche/' he begins, a little hesitatingly. " The 
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fact is, the fever is so bad in the village, and 
he has been visiting so many cases that he 
thinks — though there is no real fear of his 
bringing the infection here — you might be 
afraid of him." 

There are only two words in this speech 
which attract Psyche's notice. 

" The fever ! " she repeats, looking straight 
at him for the first time — " what fever ? " 

" It seems," he answers slowly, " that they 
have some sort of fever very badly among the 
poorer cottages. It is of a diphtheric kind — 
beginning with sore throat, and ending . . ."^ 
But he does not say how it ends. He lifts his 
eyes and regards her anxiously. " I have not 
let any one tell you before lest you should 
alarm yourself about Daisy. I know how 
easily you are frightened." 

She sits quite still, clutching her child 
tighter to her heart, with a face grown 
suddenly pale. 
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"Is it a bad fever ? " she asks presently. 
*^ Has any one died of it ? " 

"Yes," he admits unwillingly; "there are 
already some deaths. You see, the drought 
and the heat have been all against them, poor 
souls, and among those who live in little 
rooms, with little air, and small chance of 
escaping from each other, it has spread 
rapidly.'' 

"Have any cliildren died?" she asks in a 
sudden shrill voice of extreme fear. 

" Yes.'' 

She iooks in her child's face, drawing a 
long hard breath that is almost a sob. 
Then of a sudden she looses her hold of her, 
and placing her on the ground, goes over 
to her husband and lays her hands on his 
arm. 

"John," she says breathlessly, "let us go 
away ; let us go at once ! Whether it seems 
foolish to you or not, do it, because it is my 
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wish ; because T cannot live or breathe while 
there is any danger for Daisy 1 '' 

" My dear," he answers kindly, taking her 
hands and drawing her to him; ** believe me, 
there is none. Keep the child within our gates 
if you will. Do not let her go into the village, 
and there cannot be the slightest fear of infec- 
tion. We must not run away because others are 
in trouble. We must do what we can to help 
them. Do you think," he continues urgently 
with the strong assurance of a man, whose 
conscience being good, and whose heart brave, 
cannot even understand these cowardly fears, 
** that / would let our darling run any risk ? 
There are sicknesses everywhere. Ten chances 
to one if we ran away we should run into 
greater danger." 

She does not answer. She tries no more to 
persuade him. She withdraws her hands from 
his and goes back to her child. Perhaps his 
perfect confidence has reassured her ; perhaps 
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she understands that it is only her over- 
wrought state of morbid consciousness that 
has made any danger seem possible. At any 
rate she speaks no more of it. 

But all that evening she is very quiet and 
still. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Four days have passed, and nothing having 
happened to give any groundwork for Psyche's 
fears, they are^dying a natural death. 

Though Sir John and Dolly have both been 

longing to be personally among those that are 

suffering, they have been obliged to content 

themselves with sending gifts of wine, and 

food, and money, abstaining from any actual 

contact with them, out of consideration for 

Psyche's not unnatural nervousness ; but from 

the tidings which constantly reach them 

they know that the fever is slackening, and 

appears to be already yielding to the active 

treatment of kindly hands and kindly hearts. 
VOL. III. 50 
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At any rate there are no fresh victims 
reported. 

But the heat of the weather has in no way 
abated. There is not a breath of air in-doors 
or out, and at last, having tried all places and 
found comfort in none, Dolly and Psyche have 
betaken themselves to the shadow of the big 
cedar-tree on the lawn, and are sitting with 
uncovered heads in their coolest gowns, tryin, 
to endure it as best they may. Even th 



child, whose little active limbs seem so sel- 
dom weary, is lying on the grass with hcMT^r 
picture-books around her, unusually quiet an^^ d 
stiU. 

Psyche's spirits, naturally good, have re^^'^- 
gained very much of their ordinary tone^ ^e. 
Her remorse and her fears have already begaii-^BM^ 
to dwindle into infinitesimal proportion!^ -^=is, 
allayed into security by these four days c^ of 
unbroken calm, during which her life has gom^mae 
back so entirely into its ordinary groove. 
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he has almost forgotten Darrell; she has 
most persuaded herself that her fear of the 
ver was an unnatural and foolish one. 

She has quite cheerfully and contentedly- 
ready repeated six times over, at Daisy's 
dding, such homely nursery rhymes as lie 
; the command of her memory, and is just 
)Out to begin them for the seventh time 
hen Sir John appears in the distance. 

" Papa ! " cried Daisy, instantly discarding 
3r books and running to meet him. 

If there is anything strong and stem about 
lis man, anything that has made it seem 
^ssible to Psyche to be afraid of him, it has 
irtainly never shown itself in his manner to 
is child. From the first hour of her birth he 
IS been her tender and devoted slave. 

He picks her up in his arms now and comes 

« 

'-er to where they are sitting, still holding 
ir. But as he seats himself by them it is 
•parent both to Psyche and Dolly that he 
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has an air of gravity and abstraction that has 
not of late been usual to him. 

" Is anything wrong ? " asks Psyche, look- 
ing at him with some sort of fear. 

" Nothing that much concerns us/' h& 
answers with an indifference which she knows^ — 
in an instant is a studied and not a real one. 

" What is it ? " she asks quickly, her fe 
growing rapidly — more at his look than hi 
words. 

" I have just seen Dr. Dickenson, and h^— ^e 
tells me there is a fresh case of fever,'' he say ^^^s 
with some hesitation ; ^^ and as it proves thaa^sat 
it is not confined to the village, I was afrai— ^id 
you might feel some alarm." 

There is a moment's sHence. 

"Who is it?" 

It is Dolly who asks the question, n ^lot 

Psyche. 

"It is Darrell," answers Sir John, looki^^g 
at her, not at his wife. " It appears he fcia'as 
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been sickening for some days, but he has only- 
just now sent for Dickenson, who has no 
ioubt it is the fever." 

And in a second, though he is not looking 
it her, he sees that his wife has sprung to her 
feet and is standing with arms distended, 
trembling from head to foot, and pale as death 
itself. 

" He has the fever ! " she cries in a voice 
that has grown suddenly shrill. " No, no ! 
jrou are joking! It is impossible — ^it cannot 
be true ! Surely, surely " (looking around her 
with a sort of entreaty) " he, of all people, is 
most unlikely to have it ! " 

Sir John looks at her steadfastly with a face 
that grows suddenly hard and cold. \ 

" You need not be alarmed," he says with 
I most bitter smile. " It is a very mild case. 
He is not likely to die." 

But she does not answer him, does not even 
lear him; for at that moment the child. 
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seeing something strknge in her mother's fece. 
and divining that she is in need of comfort, 
sUps from her father's knees and runs with 
outstretched arms towards her. 

And Psyche, looking at her with a sort of 
horror, does a terrible and unexpected thing. 
She pushes her from her so roughly that Daisy 
falls to the ground, and then, without turning 
or waiting to lift her up, without one other 
word or look she rushes away from them into 
the house. 

And Sir John, raising the child and holding 
her tenderly in his arms while he wipes away 
her tears, turns and looks at Dolly. 

But she can find no answer to that 

Jook. 

* « « « « • 

And Psyche, having gained her own room, 
locks the door and stands breathless, panting, 
looking wildly around her. 

Then she begins with fevered, trembling 
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hands, whose very haste impedes their pro- 
gress, to tear off her gown. 

It is made of some thin, creamy-coloured 
material; and it is, as chance will have it, 
the very one that she had worn on the day 
that she had last seen Darrell. He had touched 
it — and coming straight from him she had 
clasped her child and held her pressed 
against it. 

That is enough for her. Not all the reason- 
ing — ^not all the arguments of all the doctors 
in the world would in that moment of supreme 
maddening fear convince her that through 
her folly and guilt her child has not run a 
chance of infection that it sickens her even 
to think of. Reason and judgment have no 
power over her at this moment. This one 
overmastering fear has taken possession of 
her. 

Having torn off her gown, she looks about 
her for means of destroying it. The hearth 
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is swept and garnished, as summer-hearths 
are, and ornamented with a pretty screen of 
peacock's feathers. In a moment she has 
dragged this away, bundled up her gown 
into a little heap in the empty grate, and set 
fire to it. 

Not until it blazes up, filling all the room 
with a stifling smoke, does she understand 

« 

what she has done, and how impossible it 
will be to accomplish her work of destruction 
unobserved. She runs to the windows, and 
throws them wide open; but though the 
air is not strong enough to carry away 
the clouds of smoke, there is sufficient to 
fan the thin material into a blaze that flares 
up and threatens to set fire to everything 
surrounding it. 

With a burning face — with trembling, 
weakened hands, she tries with all her might 
to press it down with the shovel; and she 
is still bending over it, engaged in a hand- 
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to-hand struggle with the flames, when she 
hears a knock at the door. At first she disre- 
gards it, but it is repeated again and again. 

*' Who is it ? " she calls out in a harsh, 
strange voice. 

" It is I — Dolly. Let me in ! Psyche, 
Psyche, let me in for pity's sake 1 " 

Thus adjured, she staggers to her feet, and 
going to the door, unlocks it, admits Dolly, 
and then again locks it after her. 

"Now, what is it?" she asks with wild, 
angry eyes. ^ ' What do you want ? Cannot 
you leave me a moment alone ? Who sent 
you to come prying after me ? " 

They are words which once spoken can 
never be recalled. Cruel words, which she 
will never forget to the end of her life. 

But Dolly puts them aside. 

"What is the matter with you? What 
have you been doing ? Oh Psyche, how you 
have frightened me ! " 
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^'I have been burning something. What 
business is it of yours?" begins Psyche 
fiercely. Then of a sudden the blaze leaps, 
up afresh. " Oh Dolly ! " (changing her tone 
to piteous entreaty), " help me — help me ta 
put it out ! " 

Without another word, good or bad, Dolly 
lends herself to the emergency of the occa- 
sion; and having succeeded in reducing the 
fire to a smouldering heap of ashes, she goes 
to the wardrobe, and taking out a thick cloak, 
she lifts into it the still hot and smould- 
ering remains of Psyche's pretty gown, and 
smothering them down, covers it over and 
over. 

Then when she has, as best she can, swept 
up the hearth, replaced the screen, and nothing 
remains of the fire but a dense smoke which 
it will take many hours to disperse, she turns, 
and with a scorched face and burning eyes^ 
faces her sister. 
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" What made you do it ? " she asks almost 
passionately. " Have you gone mad ? " 

" Yes; I am mad," cries Psyche distractedly, 
putting her hands [on her hot head. ** It 
could do no good to destroy it now. It has 
done all the mischief it could do — it is too 
late, too late ! " 

Then she breaks ojff into sudden, passionate 
tears, and in broken words, with bitter self- 
reproach, falteringly, miserably, she tells her 
sister the whole story. 

"Dolly, Dolly!" she winds up feverishly, 
entreatingly, ''tell me — for God's sake, tell 
me — that you do not think there is any fear 
for Daisy I " 

But, for almost the first time in her experi- 
ence, Dolly fails to show that entire sympathy 
which she has so confidently expected of 
her. 

"For Daisy — no," she says quickly, and 
with a look that is full of reproach. " It 
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a,ppears to me that only your own over-excited 
fancy could possibly have conjured up any 
idea of danger to her. But do not you see 
— cannot you understand that there is a far 
more real danger lying ahead of you than 
that? How is it possible," she continues 
urgently, and with a rising voice, " that Sir 
John, seeing your emotion — your strange looks 
and manner on hearing of that man's illness, 
could help believing that your fear — your 
trouble — were for Idm ? Oh Psyche, Psyche ! " 
(wringing her hands), **if any woman ever 
did her best to ruin her own happiness in one 
minute, you have done it. It will take years 
to make him believe in you again." 

And at these strong words Psyche, spent 
and broken by the struggle through which she 
has just passed, stands mute and trembling, 
sickening at the thought thus suddenly pre- 
sented to her, and at the knowledge of her 
own folly. 
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And seeing her thus weak and helpless, 
Dolly abandons her reproaches. What good 
can they do now^? — and tries only, as she has 
always done, to help her, . 

. " It seems to me," she goes on more quietly 
but still most earnestly, *'that the best way 
— ^the only way — will be to tell him all the 
truth. A broken promise will seem a small 
thing to him compared to the fear that must 
possess him now. He will believe you — he 
will forgive you ; I am sure— quite sure — ^that 
he will. Only tell him ! " 

But whether her entreaties might have 
prevailed she cannot tell. She will never 
know ; for at that moment they hear strong 
footsteps in the corridor, and there is a loud 
and imperative knock at the door. 

And hearing it, Psyche turns pale with fear. 

" It is Sir John ! " says Dolly firmly, though 
her face pales a little too. " Go to him and 
let Mm in." 
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But Psyche hesitates still. 

**Go to him! "Dolly repeats imperatively. 
*^ What good can it do to delay ? If you 
will not, / must" 

And thus impelled by a will stronger than 
her own, Psyche unlocks the door and admits 
her husband. He takes a step or two forward 
— ^then he stops, looks around him at the 
smoky *room, and turns a sharp glance full 
of vague suspicion from one to the other. 

''What is the matter?" he asks quickly, 
resting his eyes on Psyche. " What have you 
been doing ? " 

His voice and his look are so stem that 
they frighten her out of the small amount 
of self-possession that yet remains to her. 

For the first time in all her life she tells 
him an untruth. 

"I have been burning something ; papers — 
letters," she says wildly, driven to bay. 
'''What a fuss every one makes! Cannot I 
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be left a minute alone without every one 
pursuing me ? " 

For a full minute he looks straight at her 
with a grave and terrible scrutiny. Then he 
turns and walks away. 

"You shall be alone as long as you like 
as far as I am concerned/' he says with a 
quietude that frightens her still more. '* I 
only came to tell you that Mrs. Grahame and 
her daughter are in the drawing-room. Go 
to them or not as you please." 

And without another word he shuts the 
door after him. 

And Psyche stands silent, realizing in that 
moment the absoluteness of her own undoing. 

" You must go ! " says Dolly, rousing her. 
"Be quick! Put on a gown — only be 
quick. " 

" I cannot[I " she cries passionately. " Go 
and talk nonsense to two women while my 
heart is breaking ? I will not ! " 
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"Do you want to make things worse?'' 
asks Dolly sternly, though she pities her 
from the depths of her heart. 

And in less time than it has ever taken her 
to dress before, Psyche finds herself bustled 
into a fresh gown, and hurried out of the room, 
while Dolly, left alone, picks up the cloak 
which contains the remains of the burned one, 
and looking stealthily about her, and going 
as furtively and silently as if she were dis- 
posing of the evidences of some terrible crime, 
carries it up to her own room and tlere hides 
it away, to be got rid of at some future time. 

^p ^^ ^V ^V ^P ^P 

For half-an-hour, that seems the very 
longest in aU her life, Psyche site with her 
visitors, and when they have taken their leave, 
she goes out of the house and looks about 
her. There is not a soul to be seen. The 
chairs where they usually sit on the lawn 
before dinner are empty. Neither husband, 
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child, nor sister are there ; there is no one 
to prevent her from accomplishing the last 
crowning act of her folly. 

There seems indeed little that is left her 
to do towards completing her own unhappi- 
ness, but that little she manages to effect with 
the fatal completeness which has attended 
all her former doings in that direction. 

Finding herself altogether unobserved, she 
hurries bareheaded down the avenue towards 
a gate that overlooks the high road. 

It is near seven o'clock, and she knows that 

m 

the doctor, whose house is close by, always 
comes home that way and about that time, 
and she has a question to ask of him, which, 
being answered, may set her mind at rest. 

It seems to ' her that she waits a long time 
before she hears the sound of a horse's feet, 
and knows that she has not waited in vain. 

Seeing her standing there he jumps down, 

throws the reins to his groom, and coupes 
yoL. m. 51 
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towards her with a little surprise and not 
a little alarm. 

'' Nothing wrong, I hope, Lady Heathcote ? " 

" No, no," she says hurriedly. " But you 
see" (hesitating), "hearing so much of this 
fever makes me nervous ; and I wanted to 
ask you — I wanted you to tell me — is it very 
i nfectious ? " 

'* Well, yes," he answers, assuming a little of 
that reserve with which professional men alwajrs 
answer questions. " It is certainly infectious." 

" Could any one who had spoken to a person 
who was sickening of the fever " — she goes on 
with an eagerness she no longer attempts to 
disguise — "convey it to another? I mean'' 
(seeing he looks bewildered) " if I, for instance, 
had been near some one who soon afterwards 
proved to have the fever, could I carry it 
in my clothes to ... to any one else ? " 

He looks at her with grave scrutiny. 

" That depends on the circumstances," he 
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says slowly. " If you had been shut up 
in a room where the fever was high — it might 
be possible." 

" But in the open air ? " she asks. 

" In the open air there is little danger. 
Oome, come, Lady Heathcote, do not frighten 
yourself ; I assure you the worst is over. We 
have only one more case — Sir Cecil Darrell's ; 
^nd though it has certainly appeared in an 
unexpected quarter, it is a very light one, 
a,nd he will soon be all right again. Good 
evening; and remember there is no cause to 
ularm yourself." 

He has said these last words in a loud and 
<3heery voice that he thinks calculated to 
reassure her, and as she turns away she knows 
that hers are not the only ears they have 
reached. Sir John is coming up the avenue. 
She sees with one look at his face not only 
that he has heard them but what construction 
he has placed upon them. 
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He turns on her a glance of such reproach 
and misery as she finds it hard to encounter. 

*' You had better go home/' he says as he 
passes her. "Daisy has been asking for 

you." 

She opens her lips — ^she makes a little move- 
ment as if she would stretch out her hands 
and stop him. For a moment it seems to her 
that she must speak to him, must tell him 
all; and then — ^he goes quietly on, without 
seeming to notice her ; and fear — a great and 
overmastering fear of him that has grown up 
during this last hour — ^prevents her from call- 
ing him back. 

And the moment has passed — never to be 

recalled. 

On the steps of the house she finds Dolly 

waiting for her. 

" Daisy is wanting you. She will not go 
to sleep without seeing you." 

'* I cannot go to her ! " she cries wildly, 
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passionate misery overmastering her; then 
turning round, "Give her my dear love — 
hear her say her prayers, Dolly; tell her — 
tell her to say — Grod bless mother ! " 

And for the first time in her life Daisy 
goes to sleep without her mother's kiss, 
refusing to be comforted even in DoU/s 
tender arms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Three more days pass away, and they are 
certainly the most miserable that either 
Psyche, Sir John, or Dolly have ever yet 
passed in their lives. 

As each morning breaks, bringing with it 
the same dulness and depression, the same 
coldness and estrangement which had made 
the former one so unbearable, they long with 
all their hearts that it were evening ; for night 
at least makes silence possible, and to talk to 
each other — to keep up some semblance of their 
usual cheerfulness, to hide from each other 
and from the little world around them the 
heaviness and disquietude that make each 
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hour a torment, is perhaps the hardest task 
ofaU. 

For they are none of them well versed in 
that fine art of keeping up appearances which 
to those whose lives are not truthful or happy 
becomes one of the necessities of existence. 

And to Sir John, perhaps, it is the hardest 
of all. 

For though, after the first hours of doubt 
and misery, that strong sense of justice which 
was the most conspicuous part of his character 
had told him that he had no right altogether 
to blame his wife for still seeming to love 
the man she had once loved — for betraying so 
evident an emotion at the tidings of his 
illness ; yet the bitterness and the sorrow for 
the truth thus rudely forced upon him were 
too heavy for him to hide — too^^heavy almost 
for hira to bear. 

Four years of unbroken happiness, during 
which he had so fondly hoped, so surely 
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believed, that Psyche had almost forgotten, 
and certainly altogether ceased, to love the 
man who once so nearly ruined all her life — 
nay, more, had imagined that his own great 
love had at last won hers and made her as 
happy in her married life as he was in his, 
have made this sudden disillusionment a 
thousand times more difficult to endure. All 
his heart cries out against it with a bitterness 
of revolt that makes it hard to be even just to 
her — ^to remember that she had warned him 
that she " could not be sure of herself," and 
that he had taken the risk upon himself 
Yes ; he had taken the risk, and he had tried 
as surely no man ever tried before to make 
his wife happy— and he had failed. 

But there are other times when the sense 
of the cruelty and injustice to himself are 
almost swallowed up in pity for Psyche. 

He still loves her, so tenderly, so unselfishly 
that, seeing her pale cheeks and heavy eyes, 
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whicli each day seem to grow a little paler and 
a little heavier, and thinking he understands 
theiy cause, he could almost find it in his 
heart to wish that he had never married her, 
and left her a chance of such happiness as she 
has not found with him. 

He might wish it altogether but for 
that one strong link that still binds them 
together. 

Husband and wife being divided, each 
elings with yet a stronger and a stronger love 

4 

to the child, who seems the only source of 
happiness in their miserable and sundered 
lives. 

And if those two who are most concerned 
find these days hard to bear, they are not 
much lighter to the one who, looking on, and 
understanding all they are sufiering, yet has 
no right to interfere. 

Sometimes it seems to her as if she mmt 
speak, — must at any risk break through that 
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miserable coldness and estrangement which is- 
separating these two whom she loves best in 
the world. 

But always, since the day when she had 
confessed her own wrong-doing, Psyche has^ 
encased herself behind a wall of silence and 
reserve which it seems impossible to break 
through ; and she who longs so sorely, so 
tenderly, to bring them together again, has no 
power to speak one word that will help either 
of them. 

And yet it may chance that in the time to 
come they may wonder how it was possible 
for them to have counted these days wholly 
miserable, — a time when these fancied troubles 
and wrongs will seem small indeed in com- 
parison to one overwhelming and irreparable 

grief. 

For slowly and yet surely a great and 
terrible calamity is advancing towards them. 

There are certain fears which seem to bring 
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about their own completion ; no one who haa 
observed life can deny this. 

Ever since the moment when she had first 
been conscious of remorse for her own wrong- 
doing, for that breach of faith which she 
knows can never find much excuse in her 
husband's eyes, Psyche's fear of retribution 
h^ taken but one form. 

And strangely enough as it appears to 
others, not strangely to her, the evil which she 
had instinctively and unconsciously dreaded 
takes the very form which she had, in some 
incomprehensible way, foreseen and feared. 
For the child sickens. 

But at first her sickness is so slight and 
creeps upon her with such slow and stealthy 
steps that it is apparent to no eyes but her 
mother's. 

She is tired, that is all. She does not play 
all day with unwearied, unflagging limbs as 
she usually does. She does not laugh so often 
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or SO merrily as she usually does. She does 
not sing quite so gladly or so gaily as she 
is wont to do. She is a little more inclined to 
rest ; she lies more willingly in her mother's 
arms, listening to the stories of which she has 
never wearied before, but of which she some- 
times wearies now. She sleeps a little oftener 
and more heavily . . . that is alL 

They blame the heat of the weather. They 
say it is not wonderful that she should flag 
a little, since even grown-up people have 
found it hard to move or go about their usual 
ways. They look up into the burning sullen 
^kies and say it will be all right when the 
weather breaks ; that the rain which has been 
so long in coming must surely come soon, 
and then the child will be herself again. 

But it is only Psyche who knows — knows 
that never before, even in hottest, sultriest 
•days, has the little head drooped, the little 
body wearied till bed-time came, arid is sure, 
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with a horrible, sickening fear, that she dares- 
not look in the face, or acknowledge even ta 
herself that there is something amiss with her 
darling. 

For though she has in some way seen this 
terror approaching her, though she has in 
moments of wild excitement acknowledged its 
possibility, when she finds it absolutely near 
to her she shuts the door in its face ; she 
denies it even to herself ; she cannot, she dares 
not admit that she is afraid, since that seems 
admitting the worst. She tries to blind 
herself; to believe them when they talk of 
the weather. 

And indeed at this period the heat seems 
to have reached its culminating point ; the 
sky that for weeks past has had scarce a fleck 
upon it has grown sullen and lurid, heavy 
with the presage of storm. Looking up at the 
gathering masses of darkening clouds, they 
long in truth that the storm may come — ^long 
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feverishly, pantingly for any change to break 
the dull wearisomeness of these terrible days. 

And so it happens that on the third one 
after the announcement of Darrell's illness 
they are sitting towards evening on the dry 
and parched-up lawn. 

The child is Ijing on her mother's lap — not 
asleep, but quite quiet, with her head resting 
on her breast, her limbs relaxed; and there 
is something so unusual in her quietude that 
it strikes straight to Psyche's heart. 

For once Sir John is with them. * He has 
not been much with them during these last 
days, and perhaps it is only some unacknow- 
ledged anxiet)'' about the child that has 
brought him here to-day. He has taken long 
walks, he has made different excuses for his 
absence ; but still they know that even at 
such times when he has been compelled 
to give them his company, it has been so 
hard to keep up an appearance of his usual 
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-cheerfulness that he has avoided them as 
much as possible. 

Psyche is silent — quite silent; but Dolly 
and Sir John are keeping up, as best they can, 
a most flagging conversation, while his looks 
keep straying wistfully and anxiously to Daisy 
and her mother, when of a sudden, sounding 
clearly and distinctly through the heavy 
breathless air, they hear the toll of the church- 
bell. 

At first they are not any of them sure that 
it is not*only the striking of the clock ; but 
when the long dull notes sound slowly, 
distinctly, solemnly in their ears, they have 
no longer any doubt that it is the knell of 
death. 

And though Psyche's face seemed pale 
enough before, it turns now of an ashen pallor 
to which its former colour was almost healthy 
by comparison. Sir John starts to his feet, 
and passing Dolly signs to her to follow him. 
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But when she joins him, it seems difficult 
to him to speak. 

" Go back to her," he says in a strange 
hoarse voice, " and tell her that it is Mrs. 
Barker s child that is dead ; I heard of it 
just now. Did you see," he goes on bitterly, 
" how pale she turned ? No doubt she fears- 
she thinks it is Darrell. Tell her that he is 
better ; he is already out of the fever, and 
will soon be well. I knew that she must 
want to hear — ^but I could not tell her my- 
self." t 

And with that he leaves her, turning his 
back upon her, and walking so hastily that 
it is difficult for her to overtake him. 

But a desperate courage gives her strength. 

" Stop ! " she cries excitedly, pursuing him, 
and laying her hand upon him, feeling that 
silence is no longer bearable. . " You are 
wrong — you are altogether wrong ! Do not 
you see — cannot you understand that she is 
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not frightening herself about him ; but about 
the chUd ? " 

But he pushes her gently and yet firmly 
away. 

*' You are a good woman, Dolly, and you 
mean well," he answers with that coldness in 
which he seems to have enwrapped himself in 
these days. "But you know nothing about 
it. Let me go, if you please." 

And she has no choice but to obey him. 

Her one effort, which had required no small 
courage from one so loth to interfere as she 
is, has failed — ^failed most miserably, and in 
the poignancy of her disappointment she 
almost loses heart and faith. There seems no 
hope, no light in the great darkness that is 
encompassing them. 

She goes slowly back to her seat, and 
encounters Psyche's anxious eyes. 

" What did he say to you ? '* she asks in 

an eager whisper. 

VOL. III. 52 
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'^He imagined that you were fiightening 
yourself because of that terrible bell," answers 
Dolly in the same low tone. " He seemed to 
think that you might fear it was for Cecil 
Darrell. He wished me to tell you that he 
is better and wHl soon be well again." 

She delivers her message with the utmost 
repugnance — and yet faithfully. 

** Is he so blind — so terribly blind ? " asks 
Psyche with dull despair. *' Perhaps it is no 
wonder ; perhaps I ought not to blame him ; 
and yet" (looking down at the child with 
such love and such misery as pierce to Dolly's 
heart) " it seems so strange that he should not 
understand — does not it ? " 

In the silence that follows they hear once 
more the long-drawn note of the dull and 
muffled bell. 

It is at all times, even to the happiest of 
us, a sound of grave and solemn import. 
There is not perhaps one of us, even in our 
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lightest moments, who cau hear it quite 
unmoved. But to Psyche's heart, already full 
of fear, each weird and ghastly knell seems 
like the loud footfall of an approaching fate 
from which there is no escape. 

"Who is it that is dead?" she asks pre- 
sently in the same hollow whisper. 

"It is the child of that poor widow — 
Mrs. Barker — who lives in the cottage at the 
^nd of the village," answers Dolly, avoid- 
ing her eyes ; " you know," she goes on 
quickly, " she was always ill and weakly, poor 
little soul ! She seemed too pretty, too fragile 
to belong to this world, and " (with a long and 
heavy breath) " God has taken her." 

" Her child — ^her only little child ! " (sitting 
erect with a sudden passionate cry). "Has 
Ood no mercy — no mercy upon poor mothers ! " 

Her voice, her movement arouse Daisy ; 
with a fretful wail she turns impatiently, and 
in a moment Psyche controls herself, kissing 
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her, soothing her, and smiling on her as 
brightly as if her heart had never known 
what it was to ache and grow sick for fear. 
Not until she is quite quiet does she speak 
again. 

" I should like you to go to that poor 
woman, Dolly, and do your best to comfort 
her," she says in a voice that is terrible from 
its evident repression. "There can be no 
fear in your going now. You can do no harm 
to Daisy that I have not already done to her; 
and perhaps" (lifting her miserable eyes) "if 
we show some pity to others, God will have 
more pity on us when our hour comes." 

And at this speech Dolly rises from her 
chair, and going over to her sister kneels by 
her side. 

"My dear," she says gently, stroking her 
hand, " what is it that you mean ? " 

"I mean," she answers, with a sudden, 
sharp pain breaking through the dull quietude 
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of her tone, " that Daisy is ill. Are you all 
Hind that you cannot see it ? " 

There is a moment's silence. Something 
in her tone and look move Dolly so greatly 
that she has some difficulty in speaking 
calmly. 

" I know," she says slowly, ** that she seems 
a little tired ; but is it wonderful — ^is it at all 
surprising she should be? Psyche, dear" 
(one tear quietly rolling down her cheek, and 
falling on her sister's hand), " do not frighten 
yourself. Indeed— indeed, I believe she will 
be all right to-morrow." 

But Psyche pushes her away. 

"You must not cry, Dolly," she says in 
the same dull voice. "You are disturbing 
her. 60 away, and if — " (pressing her hand 
suddenly upon her breast to strangle a rising 
sob) "if God hears any one, He may hear 
you." 

And at the misery and despair of these 
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words Dolly can no longer contain herself. 
She rises swiftly and suddenly, and seeking 
her own room there breaks into such passion- 
ate tears as she has not shed for many 
years. 

When the morrow dawns Daisy seems, for 
a little while, almost herself again. She runs 
about, she plays with her toys, she even sings 
again one of those baby-songs, whose music, 
being mute, has made the whole house seem 
dull. 

And it is terrible and pitiful to see how 
hope once more springs up in Psyche's heart. 

" Look, look ! " she cries, grasping Dolly's 
arm ; "she is playing. Did you hear her 
laugh just now ? After all — after all, Dolly, 
I have been frightening myself about nothing ! 
You were right — and I was wrong ! " 

But towards mid-day, with one of those 
sudden changes which may be looked for in 
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children's illnesses, she droops again, and at 
dinner-time she turns from her food, com- 
plaining that it hurts her; and when she 
cries for water it is evident to those who are 
looking on that it is difficult for her to 
swallow it. 

Then Psyche, who has been kneeling beside 
her, coaxing her, entreating her with all the 
wiles and bribes that lie at her command, 
rises suddenly to her feet. 

"Send for the doctor," she says, turning 
to her husband with a look and a voice that 
they who see and hear will never forget. 
" Send for him at once." 

He does not send — he goes himself; and 
in a little while Dr. Dickenson comes back 
with him. 

The child is in her mother's arms again. 
The mother has not spoken one word, except 
to her child, since she gave that order, which 
seemed to acknowledge as an actual fact that 
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which before had been but a vague dread. 
He bends over her, scrutinizing her, touching 
her now and then, and only they who have 
lived through such times as these can know 
what it means to this mother and father to 
see him looking at their child, waiting for his 
verdict. He is a clever man, whom chance 
— or rather the want of better chances — ^has 
brought to this country village ; and being 
clever he not only has the power of forming 
an opinion of the child's state as readily as 
any of those to whom better opportimities 
have given bigger reputations — but of keeping 
it to himself. 

He gives a few easily-followed directions, 
speaks a few reassuring words, and when he 
leaves the room there is certainly no air of 
despondency about him. 

Sir John leads the way, and it is not until 
they have descended the stairs and entered 
the library that they hear a step behind them, 
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and turning, see that Psyche has followed 
them. 

''Tell me the truth," she says quite quietly ; 
^'it is no good to deceive me. It is the 
fever." 

He does not try to evade her question. 

" Yes ; I believe it is the fever," he answers 
gravely. 

She throws her arms up in the air with a 
loud, sharp cry, as if he had suddenly stuck 
a knife into her heart. 

And in a moment Sir John forgets his cold- 
ness, his estrangement, and all his doubts of 
her ; and remembering only her sore trouble, 
puts his arm around her and draws her to him. 

"My darling — my poor darling!" he says 
most tenderly. 

For one moment she rests in his arms, then 
she shivers as if with sudden cold, looks at 
him with a sort of horror, and withdrawing 
herself from him, pushes him away. 
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If lie knew — if lie could only guess that 
it is she — she who has brought the fever to 
his child and hers, how would he look at her 
then ? The thought turns her sick. She has 
gone beyond the reach of reasonable judgment 
— of calm consideration of probabilities or 
improbabilities, and she never for a moment 
doubts that it is she who by her folly and 
guilt has brought this calamity upon them. 

If he knew it he would certainly neither 
hold her in his arms nor try to comfort her. 

She turns from them without another word 
or look. 

" Pray do not alarm yourself," says the 
doctor, going quickly to the door, and holding 
it open for her. "Remember that out of a 
dozen who have taken the fever not more 
than one has died of it. With good care 
and nursing we shaU be sure to pidl her 
through." 

She does not answer; but as she passea 
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him she] tries to smile, and the mute and 
stricken pain of her look goes more neariy 
to his heart than all the most passionate 
complaints he has ever been compelled to 
encounter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

And for many days and nights whose hours 
go by uncounted, unnumbered, they who best 
love the child wrestle with that great enemy 
who seems trying to take her from them. 

And through each terrible day, each more 
terrible night, Psyche bears up with a patient 
and never-failing courage which to those who 
are looking on seems the most wonderftd and 
pathetic thing in all this world. 

She never tires — she never complains. She, 
who has been always over-ready with com- 
plaints, never chary either of laughter or of 
tears, finding it as difficult to conceal either 
her joys or her sorrows as any little child, bears 
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this one supreme trial patiently, mutely, and 
alone. 

" Light cares cry out, great ones are dumb." 
She understands, perhaps, that one word of 
sympathy, one expression of her grief might 
make her break down, and, while Daisy 
needs her, she cannot dare to run the risk of 
that. 

The example of David who — so long as his 
child lived — wept, and fasted, and prayed 
aloud in his agony, but when he died, washed 
and anointed his face, and said quietly and 
philosophically, " It is well with the child,''^ 
is not one that the natural impulse of her 
heart inclines her to follow. 

On the contrary, so long as Daisy wants 
her, so long as she can miss her look, her 
touch her smile, she is determined that they 
shall never fail her. Grief and fear are pushed 
into the background, smothered up in her 
aching heart, subservient to her child's neces- 
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sity. But if — ^ah ! that is an if that she has 
not as yet contemplated ; for though the little 
one is ill — very ill — they have not as yet aban- 
doned hope ; they have not even acknowledged 
that the time may come when such abandon- 
ment may force itself upon them. 

The first days of the illness are the most 
trying ones. To see the little flushed face 
lying on the pillow, the hot limbs tossing to 
and fro, to hear the constant hoarse wail of a 
pain that has never before touched the childish 
life, and which she cannot explain or compre- 
hend, — these are things that wring the hearts 
of those that are looking on. But when the 
day comes when the flush dies into pallor, 
when the little fevered body becomes relaxed 
and quiet, and the cries grow faint and quiet, 
they say with moistened eyes and unutterable 
gladness : " The fever is passing ; she will soon 
get well now ; " and their fears begin to centre 
themselves as much on the mother as on the 
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child. So long as Daisy had needed her so 
much, while her cry had been always for her 
mother — only for her mother — when she had 
refused to rest except in her arms, to take 
drink or stimulant from any hand but hers, 
they had not the heart to try and tear her 
from her child. 

And through all Psyche has never eaten 
except when they forced her, never slept 
except in fitful snatches with her head on the 
child's pillow. 

" Try to make her rest,'* says Sir John one 
day to Dolly, driven almost to madness by 
finding that he has altogether failed. " Can- 
not you make her ? Do not you see that she 
is klUing herself ! " 

But when Dolly pushes her entreaties too 
far she turns on her with something of that 
fierceness which even dumb animals will show 
when you try to rob them of their young. 

"Will there not be plenty of time to sleep 
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and rest when she is better ? " she says, lifting 
her eyes for one moment from the little face 
which they have scarcely left since the begin- 
ning of the illness. " Leave me alone. What 
does it matter about me ? / am strong 
enough. Look at my hand beside hers*^ 
(pointing to the one which holds the little 
nerveless white hand of her child). " If wishes 
could do any good you should wish that I 
could give her half my strength." 

And after a while they do leave her alone, 
understanding that resistance is useless, and 
worse than useless. At all other times she is 
most reasonable, not even allowing her tender- 
ness to get the better of her judgment. She 
lets the trained nurse whom the doctor has 
insisted on sending to their aid do all that is 
necessary for the child, understanding that 
she knows best how it should be done— only 
resisting when they try, for one moment, to 
take her from the room. 
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They can only look forward longingly, 
hopefully, to the time when the assurance of 
Daisy's safety will give her rest. 

For as yet the doctor, who has been most 
unremitting in his attendance, stealing all hours 
both from night and day to devote to this one 
little child, has never given them any reason 
to suppose that their hopes are ungrounded. 

" She is strong, and when the fever has 
passed she will rally quickly," he says to them 
again and again, with a cheerfulness that is 
not assumed. 

But when the fever has passed, and several 
days follow each other, bringing no sign of 
that recuperative power which he has so 
confidently expected, it is evident that he 
grows a little uneasy. 

Looking each day into his face, waiting 
each day for his verdict, they cannot but see 
that it becomes a little less assured, less 
honestly confident. 
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And at last there comes a day when he con- 
fesses that he would be glad if they would 
seek another opinion. 

They, who are not accustomed to illness, do 
not understand all that this wish means — that 
it is a fact tantamount to a confession that he 
has come to the end of his own resources — and 
that, beginning to fear more than to hope, he 
not unnaturally desires to shift some of the 
responsibility of the case on another man's 
shoulders. 

And though she does not fully realize this, 
yet even at the possibility of fear — actual /^ar 
— Psyche's heart turns sick and dead within her. 

The awful suspense — the actual certainty 
that, one way or another, soon she will know 
— must know what the end is to be — make it 
difficult to breathe, and life becomes like some 
terrible trance, some awful nightmare, in 
which she yet retains the consciousness that 
the awakening cannot be far oflF. 
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A man who, by liis zeal and industry no 
less than his talent, has deservedly earned a 
great reputation is sent for from town, and in 
the interval that necessarily elapses before his 
coming, they who are looking on with sick and 
anxious hearts scarcely dare speak to Psyche, 
knowing what this waiting must mean to her. 

Sir John's eyes follow her with a wistful 
tenderness that can find no expression in 
words. He has forgotten — or seems to have 
forgotten — that he had ever doubted her — ever 
been cold to her. In the hour of her trouble 
she had gone straight back to that place in 
his heart which she had hitherto so securely 
occupied ; and it is her happiness, her relief 
he craves for, rather than his own. And in 
the one all-mastering fear that has taken 
possession of them, Cecil Darrell's very exist- 
ence is forgotten. 

And at last the great man comes, and is 
brought up to the sick-room. 
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There are records in history of certain 
tender and delicate women, who in their days 
of ease and happiness were perhaps no more 
courageous than the rest of us, and who yet 
went firmly and unflinchingly — without a 
word or a tear or any betrayal of weakness — 
to a cruel and horrible death. 

The supremity of fear gives calmness. In 
this most awful crisis of her life Psyche is 
absolutely calm. 

While the man, on whose word seems to 
hang the issue of life and death, bends over 
her child, lifts her heavy eyelids, feels her 
feebly -beating pulse, examines her poor little 
wasted body. Psyche stands by — betraying no 
sign of feeling, save in her short-drawn heavy 
breath, her set teeth and clenched hands, and 
in the haggard misery of her eyes. 

And then he quietly leaves the room with 
the other doctor. They stay together in con- 
sultation, perhaps not more than ten minutes 
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in all, but those minutes compass the agony 
of a life-time to one at least of those who are 
waiting. 

When they open the door they see some 
one whom they who had known Psyche in 
other days would scarce recognize for her, 
leaning against a waU near by. 

When she beckons them to follow her, they 
are compelled to obey — and in a moment Sir 
John and Dolly, who have heard the opening 
of the door, join them also. 

It is her own little room into which she has 
led them — ^the room which Sir John had fitted 
up for her on her marriage, and where her 
books and treasures, where Daisy's toys and 
dolls, and a hundred little things that are 
eloquent of past days of love and happiness 
are scattered about. She seats herself on a 
sofa, conscious perhaps that she cannot stand, 
and then she turns to the London doctor. 

" I want you to tell me, before you go," 
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she says in a strange, cracked voice, that 
trembles at every word, " what you think of 
her — how soon she will be better ? " 

There is a moment's silence — a terrible 
silence. 

"You see," she goes on, with something 
she means for a smile on her poor white Kps, 
" we want to be sure that we are doing what 
is best for her. We want " (her voice rising) 
" to hear you say that you are sure she will 
be all right soon ? " 

It is certain that the necessities of life must 
almost daily compel this man to encounter 
such scenes as these ; but it is equally certain 
that being humane by nature he has not yet 
hardened himself to them. 

He cannot meet her eyes. 

" I am sure," he says slowly and gravely, 
" that Dr. Dickenson has done all that can be 
done for her. Whatever suggestions I can 
make he will see carried out." 
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" But," she cries eagerly, passionately — 
rising to her feet, but clutching at the sofa 
for support — "you will come again, doctor; 
you will come again soon ? '' 

For the space of a second he hesitates; 
then, — evidently with the utmost repugnance, 
— he deals his death-blow. 

" I would come again," he says very gravely, 
very compassionately, ^' if I thought it would 
be any good, — but" (raising his eyes and 
looking at her) " it would be no good." 

She stares wildly about her like one who 
cannot comprehend the blow that has stricken 
her, and then she throws up her arms with a 
great and terrible cry, which they who hear 
it will never forget. 

" No good 1 no good ! " she demands, clutch- 
ing his hand. " What is it that you mean ? 
You cannot mean — no — no I it is impossible, 
impossible ! Doctor, Doctor " (falling at his 
feet and breaking into passionate weeping). 
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" you are kind, you are good . . . you would 
not tell me — you would not have the heart to 
tell me, that you have no hope ? " 

He turns from her — he is silent. 

" Doctor — dear Doctor — ^listen to me — look 
at me — ^look ! " (laying her hand on her breast 
and violently repressing her sobs). " I will be 
quiet ; I will not distress you — only hear me. 
You see " (with a break in her voice) " she is 
my child — my only little child. . . . There 
are other mothers who have many children — I 
have only one . . . only this one. You have 
saved other lives, save hers, and I will pray 
for you — I will bless you "... Then breaking 
off, and looking up into his face with the tears 
running down her white cheeks : " Do not 
give her up. ... Do not, for God's sake, give 
her up ! " 

He gently disengages his hand and lays it 
compassionately on her bowed head. 

" Poor soul — poor soul ! " he says with the 
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tears not far from his own eyes. " Try and 
bear it." 

She understands him. She rises suddenly 
to her feet and stands mute, with her hands 
clutched against her breast — and looking 
about from one to another and seeing in each 
the same look of silent and terrible pity, she 
throws herself prone on the ground, and 
burying her face in her outstretched arms, 
abandons herself to her misery. The pain, the 
fear, the suspense of these past days have 
broken their bounds at last, and can no longer 
be held under control. 

" Let her be — ^let her be ! " says the doctor 
as Sir John tries to raise her, to speak to her ; 
and without another word, knowing indeed 
that since he cannot speak the one she desires 
of him all others will be useless, he turns 
away, followed by Dr. Dickenson. At the 
door he speaks once more to Sir John. 

" Eemember," he says in a low voice, " I 
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do not say there is no hope ; no one can say 
that. But it appears to me the child is 
sinking and has little strength to rally. I 
should be wrong to give you much encourage- 
ment." 

They touch each other's hands mutely, and 
the door shuts. They are alone. 

For a little while both Sir John and Dolly 
do as he bade them. They leave her to 
herself — only listening to the terrible sobs 
that seem to wring their hearts. 

Then he can bear it no longer. He kneels 
by her side, gently stroking her poor ruffled 
hair. 

" Dear," he says very tenderly, in a voice 
broken and struggling with emotion, " do not 
cry so ; you are breaking my heart. God gave 
our darling to us. Perhaps, after all. He may 
have pity on us and not take her away." 

But she is past aU comfort. 

« God has no pity," she wails, moaning and 
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writhing like one in actual bodily pain. " He 
cannot hear ; or, at any rate, He will not hear 



meJ' 



To these terrible words he can find no 
answer. He kneels by her, caressing her with 
a touch of which she is no longer conscious, 
until at last her passionate weeping having 
exhausted itself, leaving her spent and broken, 
he lifts her unresistingly in his arms and 
carries her to the couch. And as she lies like 
one dead, he at last ventures once more to 
speak to her. 

" I know that I cannot comfort you," he 
begins, very sorrowfully. " I know that you 
must blame me, and God only knows how I 
blame myself, for not letting you send her 
away out of danger. Oh, Psyche, Psyche ! " 
(breaking down altogether), "can you ever 
forgive me ? " 

And of a sudden, before they can under- 
stand what she is doing, she has pushed him 
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roughly away, and stands fronting him with a 
face drawn and disfigured by this last hour of 
agony out of all semblance of its usual beauty. 

" Forgive you ! " she cries in a harsh and 
terrible voice. **Do not you know — do not 
you understand that it is /who have killed 
her ? " 

For a moment he stands bewildered ; then 
seeing that she staggers from weakness, and 
believing that pain and grief have driven her 
to frenzy, he stretches out his hands to her. 
But she thrusts them away. 

** Do not touch me ! " she cries, shuddering. 
" When you know, you will never touch me, 
never look at me again. Listen ! " (clasping 
her clenched hands against her throbbing 
breast, which seems torn and rent by each 
gasping breath) — " Do you remember the 
promise I gave you before I married you? 
Well, I broke it — I deceived you — and it is for 
my deceit that God is punishing me like this. 
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He recoils a little, looking at her like one 
in some strange and terrible dream; but 
Dolly, starting up, comes towards her and 
tries to take her in her arms. 

"Psyche, dear," she says urgently, "be 
calm. You do not know what you are 
saying." 

But Psyche pushes her away. 

" I do know," she says quite quietly. " I 
could not bear it unless I told him. I never 
meant to tell you " (turning her haggard and 
miserable eyes on her husband) — " I meant to 
deceive you always ; but now " (her voice 
rising) " I can bear it no longer. When you 
touch me, when you pity me, you seem to 
stick a knife into my heart. I cannot bear 
it." ^Then she comes a step or two nearer. 
" Listen ! " she says, dropping her voice almost 
to a whisper. " I met Cecil Darrell ; at first 
it was by chance ; but the next time it was not 
by chance. I went to see him . . . and he kissed 
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me— he laid his lips here "... (touching her 
forehead), " and I came straight back to her 
and held her in my arms . . . and she kissed 
me too. There can be no doubt — no doubt 
at all — that / brought the fever to her." 

And the confession being made— told in the 
barest, plainest, most terrible words, no others 
being possible to her at this pass — there is 
silence. Then he comes a step nearer. 

'^You!'^ he cries in a voice that seems 
suddenly to have changed, and become strained 
and hoarse like the voice of an old man. " I 
will not believe it. You have lost your senses. 
That you — in whom I trusted as I trusted in 
God — should have lived with a lie on your lips 
and in your heart, false to me and to your 
child — nay — even you yourself cannot make 
me believe that." 

'* It is true," she says quietly, though falter- 
ing a little for the first time. " Dolly knows 
it ... I told her." 
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He looks from one face to another with 
mute and imploring inquiry, and seeing only 
in each an absolute confirmation, he turns away 
without a word. He knows, indeed, that if 
he should trust himself to speak, they would 
be such words as he dare not utter while his 
child lies dying. And seeing him about to 
leave her, she takes a step towards him, 
stretching out her hands. 

" Stay,'' she cries imploringly ; " you will 
not leave me like this ? If — if I have been 
wrong . . . surely my punishment is greater 
than I can bear. John, John 1 " with a most 
bitter cry, the tears running down her white 
cheeks, " I have no one but you — no one, — 
you will not go without a word — without one 
word to say that you forgive me ? " 

At the sound of her voice he turns, his 
face ablaze with passionate anger, bitter words 
of reproach and indignation leaping to his 
lips ; but as he looks at her, standing there in 
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her wretchedness and weakness, — no fit object 
indeed for any man to vent his wrath upon, 
— they die unuttered. 

" God may forgive you," he says hoarsely, 
turning away, " I never can." And without 
another word or look he leaves her. 

And as she stands there, mute, stricken — 
in a torpor of pain and misery — unable even 
to comprehend the absoluteness of her own 
ruin, she feels those tender and loving arms, 
that through all the troubles and sorrows of 
her life have never once failed her, or turned 
away from her, clasped about her neck. 

** Do not look like that. Psyche dear — do not 
look like that!" cries Dolly, sobbing aJoud. 
"He cannot understand — how should he? 
Do not you see how unjust you have been to 
yourself ? Oh, my dear ! my dear ! why did 
you tell him like that ? " 

But she pushes her gently and yet resolutely 
away. 
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"Do not touch me," she says in a voice 
that has grown suddenly hard and cold. " You 
see what he thinks of me. I am not fit for 
you to touch." 

Then steadying herself, with her hand to 
her head, staggering a little as one who can 
scarcely see, she goes out of the room — back 
to her child. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « # 

That night the storm, so long expected, but 
which has as yet only rumbled and muttered 
in the distance, breaks with fury over the 
house. And each lightning flash that illu- 
mines the darkened room where she sits 
beside her child, each awful crash that rends the 
still night air, and rolling away, rumbles and 
mutters over her head, seems to that one poor 
troubled, fainting human soul like the direct 
voice of God's anger. There is something 
fearful and awesome, even to the bravest of 

us, in these convulsions of heaven's forces; 
▼oil. ni. 54 
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something that lies so far beyond the control 
of human power or human will, that even to 
those who lie most securely wrapped in their 
own unbelief, God's voice must speak in the 
storm, though it cannot be heard in the calm. 
It seems as if it were telling a world that 
takes its pleasure so careless of Him, that 
though He cannot be loved, He will be feared. 

So long as the storm lasts she sits quiver- 
ing, trembling, shaken to the depths of her 
being ; but when it passes, the tension of grief 
and pain gives way, and sho lies in a sort of 
torpor unconscious of her misery. 

When the faint streaks of the coming dawn 
are piercing through the closed blinds, stirred 
for the first time for many days by a strong 
fresh wind, Sir John creeping quietly in sees 
her lying there beside her child, and it is 
difficult to say which face looks most worn, 
most pallid. 

" She's laid there some time," says the nurse 
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in a whisper. " Poor thing ! — she's asleep at 
last." 

He looks at them for a moment — ^those two 
whom he loves best in the world — and then 
the tears, wrung from the depths of his agony, 
gather in his eyes, and he turns away. 

The rain still falls — the shaken and quiver- 
ing trees are hanging their boughs heavily 
towards the moistened earth — and in Daisy's 
little garden, the flowers which she had 
planted with her own little hands lie shattered 
^nd broken, their blossoms scattered and dead. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A new day has come, and the full, strong 
light is peeping through the blinds, when 
some movement in the room arouses Psyche 
from the torpor into which she has fallen. 
She staggers to her feet, full consciousness 
returning to her suddenly, and the doctor's 
face bending over her child is the first that 
she sees. 

Daisy is lying asleep; but her quiet little 
face and still form wears so much of the 
garb of sleep's " twin-brother Death," that in 
the first troubled moment of awakening, a 
horrible fear takes possession of Psyche. 

" What is the matter ? " she asks, gasping, 
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her breath coming heavily, her eyes widen- 
ing in the horror of her sudden return to the 
full knowledge of her misery — " she is not . . . 
Oh, my God ! — she is not dead ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! " he says, putting his hand 
on her and supporting her. seeing that she 
is hardly able to stand — " she is asleep. The 
change in the temperature has already done 
her some good. Her pulse is better — she 
is sleeping quietly." 

He leads her to a chair, and then he looks 
at her for a moment, hesitating. There is 
something he would like to say to her, if he 
dared, but seeing her weak and excited state 
he does not dare. 

** Kemember," he says instead with im- 
pressive calm, " that her best chance lies in 
being kept perfectly quiet. I will come again 



soon." 



All through the day it seems to those who 
have no greater knowledge of the various 
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phases of illness than love can guide them 
to, that the child shows visible improvement. 
She sleeps more quietly and naturally, her 
breath is slow and even ; she even takes the 
nourishment that they force upon her with 
less reluctance. But if some small dim hope 
begins to grow up in Psyche's heart it is 
quickly quenched. 

" They often change so before the end," she 
hears the nurse whisper to Dolly, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. It is a very 
low whisper, but for all that it reaches her. 

The end. Friends, you who read, have you 
ever known what it is to wait by the one 
whose life is dearer to you than your own — 
waiting for the end? . . . 

From that moment Psyche dares hope no 
more, and each sign of returning strength, of 
growing restlessness, seems but a- beginning 
of that end of which she dares not even 
think. 
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And though Dr. Dickenson comes many 
times, and each time there might seem some 
encouragement in his manner to those whose 
eyes were not too dim with fear to see it, it 
is not until the evening of the second day 
after the storm that in leaving the room he 
asks Psyche to come with him. 

She follows him falteringly, reluctantly, for 

though indeed she thinks that she knows the 

worst, she fears instinctively that some fresh 
blow is coming upon her, since now it has 

grown so much more possible to fear than 
to hope. 

It is to her own little room that he leads 
her. She has never crossed its threshold 
since she had received there the last and 
crowning blow of all ; she has never exchanged 
a word with her husband since she made her 
confession to him ; and though she has some- 
times encountered his look it has always 
seemed to her full of sternness and reproach. 
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Side by side they have watched by their 
child's sick-bed as absolutely sundered and 
apart as though there existed between them 
no tie of love or of sorrow. 

She shudders as she enters now — the sight 
of the room recalls so vividly the poignancy 
of the agony she had suflFered there. And 
as the doctor closes the door and comes 
towards her, she lifts her miserable eyes 
to his with a mute appeal against any more 
suflFering. 

But as she looks she sees something in 
his face which sets her heart beating wildly. 
She gives a little cry, and he takes her 
hands and regards her steadily and gravely, 
but with a great kindness. 

**I have something to tell you," he says 
quietly, though indeed he feels for her so 
much that it is difficult for him to control 
himself altogether ; " will you promise to bear 
it bravely ? You have borne your troubles 
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very well, but can you — can you bear to hear 
there is hope f " 

He waits a moment, he sees her face pale 
to a deathly pallor, her lips twitching. He 
holds her hands more tightly. 

"Believe me,'* he says, in a strong, glad 
voice, and not without a little moisture in 
his eyes, " I should not not dare to bid you 
hope unless I were sure of my ground. Your 
child is better; she has already turned the 
corner, and with God's help we will pull 
her through. In a little while we shall have 
her well again." 

" Well again ! " At these homely words, at 
whose full meaning none but those who have 
suftered as she has suflFered can even dimly 
guess, she throws up her arms with a loud 
cry that rings through the room, — the strain 
that grief and pain have wound round heart 
and brain seems to snap suddenly — and she 
falls at his feet, for the second time in her 
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life, absolutely unconscious either of pain or 
happiness. 

He lifts her in his arms and lays her on the 
couch, and after watching by her for a minute 
or two, and assuring himself that there is 
nothing dangerous in her faint, he leaves 
the room and goes in search of Dolly. 

" Go to her," he says, when he has found 
her ; " and when she comes to herself — ^it will 
not be long — let her see you there beside her, 
and tell her I have not deceived her. The 
child is steadily improving. If I have any 
knowledge of illness at all, she will be her-^ 
self again almost before her mother is able 
to know it. She is worn out," he goes on, 
his face full of sympathy ; " get her to rest 
and sleep, and assure her of the child's safety. 
That is the great thing." 

And when slowly, tremblingly, Psyche once 
more opens her eyes on a world that has been 
of late so full of grief to her, she sees a tender,^ 
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loving face bent over her, she feels soft caress- 
ing hands upon her forehead, tear-wet kisses 
on her cheek. 

" Is it true, Dolly ? " she falters ..." Oh, 
Dolly, dear, it cannot be true ... I cannot 
believe it — not yet — not yet ! " 

"It is true,'' answers Dolly, with a sob 
that she cannot altogether control ; for during 
these long days she has watched and suflFered 
as ceaselessly as any of them, and has grown 
tired and weak ; " and since the doctor 
believes it there is no reason that you should 
not believe it too. Oh, Psyche ! " (clasping her 
sister's hand, and holding it against her heart) 
" your darling is coming back to you ; in a 
little while she will be well again." 

There is a moment's silence. Then a smile 
of absolute peace, of perfect happiness, dawns 
over Psyche's wasted face, irradiating it from 
brow to lip. 

" Well again ! " she repeats, as if the words 
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seem yet too strange to be credible, "my 
darling . . . well again. Oh, Dolly, Dolly, it 
seems too good to be true ! " 

Then after a little pause, during which the 
quiet tears drop slowly down her paUid 
cheeks, she speaks again. 

" And I doubted God — I railed against Him 
— I thought that He had forgotten us. I 
do not deserve His goodness; but" (with 
3. sob) " I am thankful to Him, Dolly — oh, 
so thankful ! " 

They are silent again ; their hearts are too 
full for many words ; but after a few minutes 
Psyche turns restlessly. 

" Where is John ? " she asks, suddenly, 
sitting up ; " does he know ? " Is he not 
coming to me ? " 

But Dolly is silent. 

" Surely, surely," she goes on, with a rising 
voice, " he will come to me now ! He will for- 
give me — he cannot refuse to forgive me now .^" 
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But still Dolly is silent. 

" He cannot know-r-I am sure that lie can- 
not know ! " she continues, with growing 
excitement. "Go to him, Dolly ; go and 
bring him to me. Tell him " (with a sudden 
sOb breaking her voice) " that our darling is 
coming back to us ; that whatever I have 
done that is wrong — and God knows I did not 
mean to do much wrong — that he must not — 
he cannot refuse to forgive me now. Oh^ 
Dolly, Dolly, I want him so ! '^ (bursting into 
passionate tears) — " bring him to me ; go and 
bring him to me ! " 

Then Dolly rises to her feet. " I will go,'^ 
she says, quietly, " if you will lie down and 
rest.. You shall go to the room next to 
Daisy's, and I will promise to wake you if 
you are wanted. But you must take some 
rest — I promised the doctor that you should/' 
And after a little, being too feeble for much 
resistance, she lets Dolly lead her into a room 
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that adjoins the child's, and there, having 
covered her up and darkened the blinds, she 
leaves her. 

'* Tell him,'^ are her last words, ** that I can 
neither sleep nor rest until he comes to me." 

But nature, over-spent and over-taxed, 
is stronger than she, and her head has 
scarcely touched the pillow when she falls 
into a heavy and dreamless sleep. 

And Dolly goes on her errand. It is not 
an easy one*; on the contrary, it is a most 
difficult one to her. She knows too well the 
nature of the man with whom she has to deal, 
to believe that his trust once broken can be 
lightly mended ; and above all, she doubts 
her own power to eflfect such a mending. Of 
all the many emergencies of her life there 
has been none that has tried her so sorely 
as this. 

The very intensity of her desire to see 
these two reconciled, knowing that even the 
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recovery of their child can give them no last- 
ing happiness while they are so miserably 
sundered, increases the fear lest some false 
step, some bungling word of hers, may make 
the breach yet wider, and renders the task to 
which she has consented a harder one than she 
has ever yet undertaken in all her hard and 
unselfish life. 

Before the closed door of the library, where 
she knows she will most likely find Sir John, 
she pauses, trembling, her heart beating to 
faintness. Then she gathers up her courage, 
and turning the handle, enters. 

The daylight is fading, but there is still 
sufficient left to show that Sir John is sitting 
by the table, with his head resting on his 
folded arms. 

He lifts it as she enters, and she goes 
quickly up to him, giving her courage no time 
to ooze out, and touches his arm, 

" Has the doctor told you ? " she asks, 
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hurriedly ; " have you heard that he believes 
— ^he hopes that Daisy will get better ? " 

He turns his face a little away from her — 
and she has a terrible fancy that there are 
tears in his eyes and on his cheeks, which, 
being thus suddenly surprised, he has not had 
time to hide from her. 

" Yes ; I know," he says, in a voice that is 
strangely quiet and suppressed. "And I am 
thankful — with all my heart I am thankful. 
Do not doubf that, Dolly." 

There is a moment's silence. The presence 
of a grief whose greatness she vaguely com- 
prehends awes her. The instinct of a natural 
delicacy prompts her to leave him alone. 
There are sorrows on which it seems profanity 
to intrude. She takes a step towards the 
door, and then she stops — she remembers 
Psyche. How can she return to her, her 
mission unaccomplished ? She comes back, 
and stands by him timidly. 
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" I have not told you what I came to ask 
you," she says, with a trembling voice ; " I 
want you to go to Psyche." 

He does not answer her. He is resting his 
face on his hands, and she cannot see it ; but 
he turns it a little away with a gesture that is 
sufficiently significant. 

^* I am sure," she goes on with more courage, 
" you cannot know how much she wants you. 
When she heard the good news, for which we 
are all so thankful, her first thought, her first 
wish, w<as for you. Surely, surely, you will 
not let me go back to her, and tell her that , 
you refuse to come ? " 

Then he lifts his face, and it goes to her 
heart to see how worn and haggard it has 
grown in these last few days. 

" You are very good, Dolly," he says, in 

a dull, quiet tone, that is more disheartening 

than any show of anger ; '^ you are always 

very good ; but there are troubles with which 
VOL. m. 55 
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no one can meddle. You must leave this 
alone.'* 

She feels that nothing but his natural 
courtesy to a woman has prevented him from 
ordering her out of the room. And if it 
were her own cause that she were pleading, 
she would go and give it up then and for 
ever ; but being not her own, but another's, 
she yet stands her ground. 

** I would leave it alone," she answers, in 
a strong and earnest voice, *4f I thought 
that you knew the truth; but you -do not 
know it, and if I do not tell you, who will ? 
I know," she continues quickly, giving him 
no time to interrupt her, " that she has 
been very wrong, very weak and foolish — 
but not wicked — never wicked." 

He turns from her with a shudder of abso- 
lute repugnance. 

*' Listen ! " she cries, urgently, laying her 
hand upon him. ** Be angry with me if you 
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will, but this once I must speak You shall 
hear me — and if then you refuse to forgive 
her, it will be your own doing, not mine." 

" I will not hear ! '* he cries, suddenly and 
fiercely, and with such a look in his stern 
grey eyes as would at any other time have 
frightened her into silence. **Have I not 
heard it once already ? I forbid you to 
speak of it." 

But it is not the Dolly whom he has always 
known who stands beside him, — the gentle, 
pliant, loving woman, whom a harsh look or 
a cruel word would seem able to crush, — but 
some one nobler, greater, more daring than 
he has ever known her. 

** You were never unjust," she says, with 
firm and yet gentle rebuke ; *' you shall not 
be unjust now. When she told you the 
story she was mad with pain and with misery, 
and she told you but half, leaving out all 
that could excuse her." 
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There is a moment's pause ; then she nerves 
herself to the endeavour on which, as she 
understands, all depends. 

** When she first saw Darrell,'' she goes on 
quickly, *' it was by chance, or rather he had 
waylaid her. He worked on her compassion 
so far that she promised to see him once 
more. He told her that he was going away 
for ever, and she consented to meet him to 
say good-bye — that was her first wrong step— 
and " (strongly and insistently) " so far as I 
am a judge, her only wrong one.'* 

She stops a moment, her breath coming 
fast and nervously ; but he does not interrupt 
her — ^nay, more, he is evidently listening. 

'*When the time came for her to keep 
that appointment, she, of her own free will, 
gave it up. Something perhaps that I said, 
or rather " (faltering) " some look, some touch 
of her child's saved her. She did not go.** 

He is still silent, but something in his 
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attitude convinGes her that he no longer 
listens reluctantly, but with intense and 
breathless interest. 

" Then/' she goes on, giving herself no 
time to consider her words, lest her courage 
should altogether fail her, *- having waited 
many days in vain, he wrote her a letter, a 
cruel, unmanly letter, threatening to come 
here if she did not go to him. She was 
never very brave, you know,'* with a little 
quiver in her voice that seems to implore 
his compassion, " and she did not dare to tell 
you. She went to him — not because she 
loved him, but because she foolishly feared 
him. I know that she reproached and up- 
braided him, and that he, understanding, I 
suppose, that he had no longer any place in 
her heart, bade her good-bye for ever, and 
said that he would never see her again so 
long as he lived. When she gave him her hands, 
he laid his lips on her forehead — that is all.'' 
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The telling of the story has been more 
difficult to her than she imagined. She pauses, 
her breath coming painfully through her 
drawn, white lips. But he has dropped his 
face again on his hands, and neither by word 
nor sign can she guess how he has taken it. 
Fear begins to overmaster hope. ^ 

"Surely," she cries, her voice trembling 
beyond control, "if she has done wrong — 
and I do not deny that she has — her punish- 
ment has been greater than her sin. It 
has been impossible to make het believe that 
she did not bring the fever to Daisy. You 
who have suffered so when you saw your 
child lying sick — dying, as you thought— 
think what she must have felt when she 
believed herself the cause ? " 

Silence— still silence. She thinks he vnll 
not — ^he knows he cannot speak. 

"When you thought she turned pale and 
was frightened at Darrell's illness, it was of 
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Daisy — only of Daisy she was thinking/' she 
goes on, her voice rising with extreme emo- 
tion. " I am certain — quite certain that she 
has absolutely forgotten him — that she has 
never had one thought but for the child." 

He does not speak even yet, but she sees 
his hands trembling, his face drops lower — 
out of sight, and of a sudden she throws 
herself on her knees by his side, and laying 
her hands on his arm, she breaks into passion- 
ate weeping. For a minute she stays so, then 
she touches his hand. 

" John ! John ! you will believe ? you will 
forgive ? " 

He lays one hand on hers, and in a moment 
she understands that she has succeeded — she 
has gained the victory ! 

" If I thought that she did not love him/' 
he says brokenly, "that she loved me only 
a little. Oh, DoUy ! DoUy ! " (breaking down 
altogether), " you do not understand what 
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it is to have waited and hoped all these 
years — and to have failed at last." 

" You have not failed," she answers, 
sobbing outright, for indeed the fear of failure, 
the certainty of success, have been too much 
for her. " She loves you — you and her child. 
Have not you seen — cannot you understand 
that her heart has nearly broken during these 
last terrible days ? " (Then gently and most 
pleadingly) — " You mil forgive her ? " 

" Who am I that I should not forgive ? " 
he answers, lifting his head. " My child ! my 
poor child ! have I been so harsh to her that 
you should doubt me ? " 

She rises to her feet and stands in front 
of him. 

" And you will go to her ? " she asks with 
a persistency that admits of no denial. 

He also rises, staggering a little, like one 
long spent with pain and emotion. 

" Yes, I will go," he answers quietly. 
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He takes a few steps towards the door, and 
then he turns suddenly, and taking her hands, 
looks into her face, transfigured by a glad 
and tender radiance into more than earthly 
beauty. 

" You are an angel, Dolly," he says almost 
reverently — " a messenger of peace and good- 
will. If God sent us many such, this poor 
world of ours would not be so bad as it 
sometimes seems." 

And with that he goes. And she, sinking 
into the chair which he has left, falls to crying 
quietly. 

But they are happy tears this time. 



And Psyche, waking from a long deep sleep, 
which has done her more good than all the 
medicines of all the wise doctors in the world, 
sees her husband sitting by her side, and 
stretching out her arms, with a little sobbing 
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cry of utter thankfulness, finds herself clasped 
once more to his heart. 

" You can forgive me ? " she asks, looking 
into his face. " You can forgive me, though 
I have been so foolish ? " 

And with many tears, and broken, half- 
articulate words, she tells him everything ; and 
so telling, creeps back once more to the heart 
that has so tenderly ached for her, no secret,, 
no deceit of any sort any longer lying between 
them ; and she knows as she lies there that she 
was never nearer to loving him as he desires to- 
be loved than she is at this minute. 

And once more, no longer divided, but 
hand in hand, they stand by their child's 
bed. 

And it chances that as the night falls the 
long sleep in which Daisy has been so restf uUy 
lying passes away, and opening her eyes, no 
longer dim and unconscious with pain and 
delirium, she once more, and for the first 
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time for many days, calls out her mother's 
name. 

And at the childish voice— so long unheard, 
so vainly longed for — Psyche breaks out into 
passionate weeping, and falling on her knees by 
her side, and throwing her arms around her,, 
for the first time realizes her happiness. 

Both child and husband have been given 
back to her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

And the days that follow are perhaps the 
happiestin all their lives. 

Watching the child's slow yet certain re- 
covery to health and strength, they are so full 
of joy and thankfulness that they can scarce 
credit the danger through which they have so 
recently passed, and have no eyes to foresee 
that which is approaching. 

Death is impartial, and though he seems 
mostly to choose those who are most wanted, 
and to pass over those who, being lost, would 
not be greatly missed — in this case he is 
kind. He takes the one who has no secure 
place in this world, and he spares the child 
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SO fondly loved, so eagerly and passionately 
prayed for. 

And this time he lays his hand on his victim 
swiftly — yet surely. 

From the very first there is little doubt as 
to the end. 

One evening Dolly leaves them a little 
earlier than usual, saying she is " tired " — so 
rare a complaint from her patient lips, and she 
never comes among them again. 

In the morning, towards daybreak, Psyche 
is called to her side, to find that she can 
scarcely breathe, can hardly swallow — and can 
only with difficulty smile on her tenderly and 
reassuringly as she has always done. She has 
always been used to wait on others, but now 
she gives them but little chance to show how 
tenderly they would wait on her. She makes 
no long fight with Death. He takes her as 
readily and as easily as though she were over- 
willing to receive him. 



d 
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From the first there is but little hope. The 
terrible fever which has robbed so many homes 
of their dearest and fairest, to which the 
doctors give many names, and ascribe many 
causes, and which has, as is afterwards proved 
to the satisfaction of scientists, visited this 
little village from one sole source — an impure 
spring of water — takes a firm grip of her, and 
she has but little strength to resist it. Such 
as she had has been already spent in the 
service of others. 

This time there are none of those terrible 
fluctuations between hope and despair which 
had wrung their hearts before. Only almost 
from the very first — a certainty of the end. 
And though they who love her so — not 
knowing indeed how much they loved her 
until they see her stricken and djdng — fight 
bravely and resolutely with the great angel 
who is taking her from them, they are 
worsted. 
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And so it comes to pass that on the morn- 
ing of the third day of her illness, when the 
red clouds of dawn are breaking through the 
darkness of night, she goes from them — up 
*' the golden stairs to heaven/' 

She has suffered so greatly and yet so 
bravely, that at first, seeing the smile of 
perfect and unutterable peace with which she 
stretches out her hands first to one and then 
to the other of those two who watch by her, 
they can hardly grieve for her, they can almost 
feel glad that she has gone to her rest ; but 
when the smile deepens and fades into the 
awful and eternal majesty of death, Psyche 
breaks into bitter wailing and weeping, crying 
aloud that she has never loved her enough, 
never repaid her for all her sweetness and 
goodness, imploring her with wild and terrible 
words to come back to her — to come back to 
her if it were only that she might tell her how 
much she loves her. 
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Bat nodiing answers her but the dumb 
rebuke of the sweet lips closed for ever in 
the silence of death. 



And so it comes to pass that, many months 
later, in the fast-falling gloom of an autumn 
afternoon. Psyche stands with her child by a 
grave in the village churchyard, over which 
a marble cross has been newly erected. 

It bears only the name that has already 
grown to be spoken of reverently, and with 
hushed tones, as one that has passed away 
firom earth and the things of earth — and ]bhe 
little text which has always seemed to Pysche 
as in some way belonging to Dolly. 

And as they so stand, hand in hand, 
Psyche's tears dropping quietly on the fresh 
white flowers they have just laid gently and 
lovingly on the narrow bed that contains all 
that is left of Dolly, a few stars appear 
suddenly in the darkening sky. 
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And the child, who has seldom been out so 
late before, looks up with awe and wonder. 

•'^ Look ! '' she cries, stretching up one small 
hand, *' look, mother ! Aunt Dolly is lighting 
the lamps up in the sky.'' 

It is only a child's speech (a true child's 
speech), but it seems to carry to Pysche a 
surer sense of Dolly's presence, a more certain 
reality of that heaven in which we all, as 
little children, so firmly believed, than all the 
consolations, all the arguments of those wise 
people who, having explained away the 
heaven of our childish imaginations, have 
given us so little in its stead. 

She lifts her eyes from the cold, damp grave 

where it had seemed but a moment ago as 

if Dolly were lying so cold, so unresponsive, 

careless of her tears and her sorrow, as she had 

never been while she was alive. . . . Dolly 

is not there ! Gazing up into the sky, she 

knows, she feels, as she never felt before, 
VOL. m. 56 
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that somewhere, somehow — she cannot tell 
where or how — ^the gentle, loving spirit that 
had lived but to minister to others, lives 
yet ; and that though she may already be for- 
gotten by most, and was never loved by many, 
she yet leaves behind her a message that may 
lead some to follow, even though afar off, and 
with weak and faltering footsteps, the example 
of a sweet and simple life that seemed almost 
" unspotted from the world." 



THE END. 
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CRITIQUES UPON 

MRS. G. W. GODFREY'S STORIES 



PUBLISHED IN TEMPLE BAB. 



DOLLY. 

A PASTORAL. 



**A powerfully written pastoral, * Dolly.'" — Northampi(m 
Mercury, 

" Dolly, too, is exquisite, but too pathetic ; the poetry of 
the pastoral and the high tone of the idyll would, however, 
have been spoiled had it ended more happily."— Cambridge 
Chronicle, 

" There is a little story entitled * Dolly/ told with much 
pathos and force." — Derby Mercury, 

*' * Dolly 'is the title of a short pastoral story, excellently 
told, full of tenderness and quiet power." — Bradford Observer, 

" ' Dolly ' is a very touching story." — Sunday Times. 

*' * Dolly 1 * how quaint is your story in * Temple Bar ' 1 " — 
Judy, 

" M. R. Godfrey tells a charming story in * Temple Bar ' 
this month — a story, too, that has a * local habitation and a 
name/ for it relates to the family of a poor Somersetshire 
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parson, and has occasional reference to the near city of Bristol. 
We do not remember to have seen the name of this writer 
attached to works of fiction before, but after this pastoral we 
expect to see it often in our best magazines, for he (or she) 
has a captivating style of telling a tale (quotes two columns 
of it in close print)." — Bristol Mirror. 



(( 



AULD ROBIN GRAY." 



*' The strong point in * Temple Bar ' is a charming story bear- 
ing the happily-chosen title of * Auld Robin Gray,' from the 
gifted pen of Mrs. George Godfrey. Mrs. Godfrey dashes at once 
and with spirit into her tale, without wearying the reader, as 
some more pretentious novel-writers now-a-days too often do,, 
by an introduction devoted to the expression of platitudes 
and the display of book-learning. Her style is excellent, and 
reminds one in its humorous and pathetic touches of some of 
the best efforts of George EHot. * Auld Robin Gray ' has, how- 
ever, one fault — it is too short. But we liope Mrs. Godfrey 
will amend in this respect by again contributing to this well- 
conducted periodical another tale equally interesting and 
attractive." — Morning Post. 

" A charming story — * Auld Robin Gray." — Sportsman. 

" A modem version of * Auld Robin Gray * will surely please 
those who relish a love-story delicately etched." — North- 
ampton Mercury. 

** * Auld Robin Gray ' — a charming Novelette by Mrs. 
Godfrey, the talented authoress of * Dolly/ is brought to a 
happy conclusion." — Gloucester Journal. 

" The second and concluding part of ' Auld Robin Gray.' It 
is an exquisite story by Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, the authoress of 
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* Dolly,' which was so highly praised in our columns last 
summer. The incidents of the Scotch ballad are woven into 
a tale of modem life, which is as beautifully and delicately 
told as any work of the kind we have seen for years past." — 
Week. 



C E L I A. 

AN IDYLL. 

**'Celia, an Idyll,* is a short and pretty story of a young 
lady orphan, who works in a picture-gallery in a house 
belonging to one of the Carlyons of Cornwall, and the names 
of Carlyon and Trevelyan give it a local personal interest, 
which makes one desire that the story had been carried much 
further than it is." — Western Daily Mercury, 

" * CeUa,* a Novelette full of charming delineation." — Bristol 
Mercury and Daily Post 

" *Celia, an Idyll,' by the author of *My Queen,' possesses 
a peculiarity whieh makes it more than interesting.*' — 
Yarmouth^ Gazette. 

" The opening chapters of * Celia, an Idyll,' by the author 
of * My Queen,' are exceedingly pretty, and refreshing as a 
bunch of new violets." — Portsmouth Times. 

" Celia,' which is told with much pathos." — Bristol Mer- 
cury. 

" Cannot fail to prove attractive," — Whitehall Review. 

" The February number of * Temple Bar ' brings the comple- 
tion of Mrs. G. W. Godfrey's Idyll * Celia,' one of the most 
touching and entertaining stories we have had the pleasure of 
reading for a long time, and which is deserving of a wide and 
extensive sale if republished in another form." — Yanmmcth 
Gazette* 
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** Tlie pretty and pathetic story of * Celia ' is concluded, and 
just as poetical justice would require it should be." — Bristol 
Mtrctiry* 

" * Temple Bar ' for February has a largo proportion of stories, 
of which ' Celia,* concluded this month, is perhaps the best.'* 
— Life. 



A LITTLE BOHEMIAN. 

" * Temple Bar* for September has the well- written com- 
mencement of a tale by the author of the much-read * Auld 
Robin Gray,' entitled * A Little Bohemian.' "— Yarmmdk 
Gazette. 

*'* A •Little Bohemian,' by Mrs. Godfrey, opens well, and 
promises to be a tale of more than average interest." — Sunday 
Times, 

" * A Little Bohemian,' by the author of * My Queen," 
•&C., is amusing and entertainingly ^vritten." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

"*A Little Bohemian ' claims special praise." — Northern 
Herald. 

** The second part of Mrs. G. W. Godfrey's * Little Bohemian ' 
is most charmingly written." — Pictorial World. 

" A short story of great merit, by Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, 
authoress of * My Queen.' " — Cambridge Chronicle. 

"Conclusion of the dramatic and powerfully- written story, 
* A Little Bohemian,' " — Bristol Mercury. 

" * A Little Bohemian ' is somewhat tragic, but charmingly 
written." — Sunday Times. 

"*A Little Bohemian' is brought to a powerful close.'' — 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

*' The conclusion of Mrs. G. W. Godfrey's idyll • A Little 
Bohemian,' though more tragic than many readers would 
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wish, is, however, not without its faithfuhiess to life and 
the prejudices of fashion. It is thoroughly well written, and 
intensely entertaining." — Yarmouth Constitutionalist 

"Of the remaining contents of * Temple Bar,' by far the 
best is the concluding instalment of * A Little Bohemian.' " 

"*A Little Bohemian' is a fresh, clever bit of writing." — 
Echo. 



THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ROCHE. 

"The tale, which is not concluded, is full of telling 
situations. " — Welshtnan, 

"*The Beautiful Miss Roche,' by Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, will 
be read with a great deal of pleasure." — Sicnday Times* 

" * The Beautiful Miss Roche,' by the well-known authoress, 
Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, has commenced. It is one of the best 
contributions, and will be found of thrilling interest." — The 
Echo. 

"The charming story of 'The Beautiful Miss Roche.'" — 
Eddowe^s Shrewsbury Journal. 

"The powerfully written Novelette, 'The Beautiful Miss 
Roche,' is well sustained." — Bristol Mercury. 

" * The Beautiful Miss Roche ' seems to be sweeping swiftly 
to a catastrophe, etc., etc. Among the dozens of short tales 
which are written month by month in the magazines, this one 
of ^ The Beautiful Miss Roche ' appears to us as standing out 
in a strong and striking way. There is only one man who 
can do stories like this — the author of * Ellice Quentin.' " — 
Scotsman, 

" Is as strikingly clever as are all Mrs. Godfrey's tales." — 
Judy. 

***The Beautiful Miss Roche' becomes intensely interesting." 
— Portsmouth Times. 
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" * The Beautiful Miss Roche,' a powerfully-written story, 
is brought to a conclusion." — West of England Observer. 

" Mrs. G. W. Godfrey's charming story." — Portsmouth 
Times. 

" * The Beautiful Miss Roche,' poor girl, is hardly and yet 

justly dealt with, Etc. It is a clever comedietta, 

and will bear re-reading.' ' — Life, 

" A story which deserved a better fate than to die with the 
ephemeral existence of a monthly magazine." — JBeirs Life in 
London. 

"A powerfully-written story with this title i? completed 
in the current number of * Temple Bar,' written by Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey, the authoress of other delightful novelettes.'' — 
Bristol Tim£s, 

"Several extremely pretty stories." — Observer. 
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